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An advertising program that meets today’s 
tougher competition 


The Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


Factory sales plans today require 
increased attention to selling at 
the retail level. Promises of profit 
on a brand are meaningless to a 
retailer unless realized by actual 
sales. 

Faced with his own need for 
turnover and profit, the retailer 
is cutting down brands per 
product classification and turn- 
ing more to self-service. He has 
little time for shelf-warmers or 
personal selling. 

What the retailer stocks is 
primarily what the consumer 
wants. Advertising designed to 
influence the retailer today 
means the kind of advertising 
that delivers the consumer to 
the store with a pre-sold brand 


preference. 

The Chicago Tribune has 
worked out a sound procedure 
by which you can take advan- 
tage of the situation at the 
critical retail level. It is based 
on a firsthand knowledge of 
Chicago. Proved here, it can be 
used in other markets. 

Because it is integrated with 
retail thinking and practice, 
the Tribune plan gets quick 
support from retailers. Because 
it develops a definite consumer 
—franchise for a brand, meas- 
urable as an important per- 
centage of the buying by 
consumers, it earns larger 
inventories and better store 
display. 


If you want a higher volume 
of sales, here is the way to get 
it. If you want to get a greater 
share of the business out, you 
can use this plan. Whether you 
sell package goods or big units, 
you can employ it to start a 
chain reaction of response and 
enthusiasm that will put you 
in a stronger market position. 

A Tribune representative 
will be glad to tell you how 
you can apply this consumer- 
franchise plan in your business. 
Ask him to call. Do it now 
while the matter is fresh in 
your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





parade 


IS proud to announce 

two fine additions to its 
distinguished list 

of distributing newspapers 










The Arkansas Gazette 


Little Rock, Arkansas — starting October 1, 1950 


The San Diego Union 


San Diego, California—started August 13, 1950 


Now, 33 newspapers distribute 


PARADE America’s Fastest-Growing Sunday Magazine 





IN CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 
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Cleveland has more than fifty suburbs — some large and some small. 
All contribute to the importance of this great metropolitan market. 
Some are strictly residential, having neither business nor industry. 
Others are so much like the central city that even established natives 
cannot point out the boundaries. Wherever you find people — in Cleveland 
or any of its suburbs—you will find that seven out of ten are every-day 


Press readers. That means sales results for you on any day of the week. 
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Victory Ships from “Moth-Ball” Fleet 
Readied to Serve in Korean Crisis 


A few days before this picture was made 
the SS Hope Victory was part of the 
“moth-ball” fleet of inactive cargo ships 
that had been tied up since their release 
from active service at the end of World 
War II. When the Korean crisis created 
the urgent need for more shipping to 
supply our forces in the Far East, the 
Hope Victory was one of a number of ves- 
sels that the Maritime Administration 
selected to put back into service. 

She was towed to a Bethlehem yard, 
and drydocked for inspection, survey 
and bottom painting, while crews of 
workmen swarmed aboard and the whole 
ship throbbed with activity. The reddish 


protective coating was removed and re- 
placed by gleaming new paint. The rust- 

reventing solution was drained from 
lathes and pipe lines. While machinists 
inspected and adjusted turbines and aux- 
iliary machinery, electricians were check- 
ing generators and motors, and testing 
out the miles of electric wiring. 

Riggers refitted booms, lifeboats and 
deck machinery. Living quarters were 
repainted and made ready for ship’s offi- 
cers and crew. Ten days of intensive work 
and the Hope Victory was ready for action, 
immaculate and shipshape from stem to 
stern, with everything in perfect order. 

In the eventful weeks after the out- 
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break of fighting in Korea other reactiva- 
tion jobs like this one were going on in 
Bethlehem’s ship repair yards at Boston, 
NewYork, Baltimore; at Beaumont, Texas, 
and at San Francisco. Thus Bethlehem’s 
Shipbuilding Division with its extensive 
facilities and wide experience was again 
demonstrating its ability to serve the 
nation in an hour of grave emergency. 
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Factory 
behind the 


Rubber printing rollers are 
only as good as the efficiency 
of the plant that manufactures 
them—the quality of materials 
used—the degree of excellence 
of workmanship and the pre- 
cision of equipment. 
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The Moreland Corporation, York and Fitzwatertown 
Roads, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Moreland rubber rollers are manufactured 
in the most modern up-to-date roller manufac- 
turing plant in the United States. The best ma- 
terials of the finest quality are put into every roller; 

expert workmanship and up-to-the-minute modern equip- 
ment, plus the advantages of many years of vast experience 
in the manufacture of printing rollers makes ‘‘Moreland’’ 

the leading quality name in rubber printing rollers. 
Moreland rollers are made to give the finest in reproduction and 


many hours of satisfactory service. 

For the finest tn reproduction use the finest rollers — MORELAND ROLLERS 

THE MORELAND CORPORATION 
WManufacturers of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | 
Jor NEWSPAPERS, LETTERPRESS, OFFSET, ROTOGRAVURE 


Look for the Red Journals 


that identify Moreland rollers are constructed to give entire satisfaction and 
Natural Rubber Rollers long service on presses producing the finest quality reproduction, 
Synthetic Rubber Rollers or on high speed presses where “‘deadlines’” must be met. 


Vulcanized Oil Rollers 


by Moreland Onder your Moreland rollers today and benefit by thecr many advantages. 


The Moreland Corporation is owned and operated by, and its products sold through the following: 





Harrigan Roller Co., Inc. Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. National Roller Co. 
Godfrey Roller Co. Frank A. Reppenhagen, Inc. C. Walker Jones Co. 
—_——2 —a — 
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The New Pork Times I) Have you discovered what it does for a newspaper morgue to have The stc 
New York Times Index in constant use? 7 
“INDE \ | It’s the quick, sure guide to FACTS that have appeared in the news. 
| Reduces research hours to minutes. 
Twice a month, you get a 64-page book packed with recently published P 
facts about people and events in the news... re 
to 
. arranged alphabetically under thousands of different headings m 
Oo . with each item dated to show when the story appeared in The New Z 
York Times, or when your own newspaper may have carried it 
. with thousands of events summarized, so thoroughly in many cases : 
| that your research is ended then and there. ag 
In newspaper offices all over the country, The New York Times Index is ‘A 
| helping editors, reporters and librarians to locate news facts in a hurry. Wi 
Oo _ AUGUST 1-15, 1950 If your staff is not using it, why not give them a break by having your . 
tr cot porn erga subscription start with the current edition? Your small investment will m 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 7 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Yearly Rates: i N 
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The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper and Advertising Fields 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Newsmen Hit ‘Red Beach 
In Bloody Inchon Invasion 


Correspondent Curbed By Army 
For ‘Premature’ Bulletin 


By Ray Erwin 


REPoRTERS and photographers 
were with the first waves of Ma- 
rines and combat infantrymen 
who hit the bullet-swept rocks of 
“Red Beach” at Inchon in the 
United Nations amphibious land- 
ing behind Communist lines in 
Korea last week. 

With typewriter and camera 
they recorded the invasion, risk- 
ing their lives and in a few in- 
stances suffering wounds and in- 
juries. 

“I was in the fifth wave that 
hit ‘Red Beach,’ which in reality 
was a rough, vertical pile of 
stones,” wrote Marguerite Hig- 
gins, correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Bullets and Grenades 

“Despite a deadly and steady 
pounding from naval guns and 
airplanes, enough North Koreans 
remained alive close to the beach 
to harass us with small-arms and 
mortar fire. They even hurled 
hand grenades down at us as we 
crouched in trenches.” 

Six reporters formed the United 
Press team which covered the 
landing. Earnest Hoberecht, man- 
ager of the Tokyo bureau, ac- 


companied Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Robert Miller was 
with the Marine assault wave. 


Rutherford Poats covered the 
landing aboard the Navy com- 
mand ship. Jack James was with 
the Army and H. D. (Doc) 
Quigg, columnist, had a roving as- 
signment with the invasion force. 
Robert Vermillion was with the 
Air Force. 


The Associated Press had six 
men assigned to the invasion. Rus- 
sell Brines, Tokyo chief of bu- 


reau, and Photographer Frank 
Noel were with General Mac- 
Arthur. Correspondents Don 
Whitehead, Bill Ross and Rel- 


man Morin were deployed among 
the invading units. Photographer 
Max Desfor was aboard a trans- 
port to get early landing photos. 
News copy and Mr. Noel’s photos 
came through on schedule, but 
Mr. Desfor’s ship, although sched- 
uled to go in with the first forces 
on D-Day, was held back for 
48 hours. Mr. Whitehead stated 
in a story that two ships with 12 
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newsmen, not named, failed to 
land on D-Day. 

International News Service sent 
Frank Conniff and Bernard Kap- 
lan with the first waves and How- 
ard Handleman, INS Far East- 


ern director with headquarters in 


Tokyo, went in with General 
MacArthur. Irwin Tress, photog- 
rapher for International News 


Pictures and also a writer for 
INS, landed on D-Day. He was 
formerly Miami Bureau chief. 
Cameramen Go Ashore 
Acme Photographers Norman 
Williams and Richard Ferguson 
went ashore with the invasion 
forces. Their photos were rushed 
to Tokyo, where they were ex- 
pedited by Acme’s special war 
coverage bureau under direction 
of George Gaylin, former bureau 
manager in Washington. The first 
radios were moved Saturday night 
on the Telephoto network. Orig- 
inal prints were received by air- 
mail at Acme’s bureaus in Seat- 
tle and San Francisco in time for 
Telephoto transmission for use in 


Guild Members 
Veto Project X 


Members of the American 
Newspaper Guild have turned 
thumbs down on Project X—the 
investment of $50,000 to start 
daily newspapers in co-operation 
with other unions. 

ANG headquarters reported re- 
turns from 21 locals gave: Yes, 
1,378; No, 5,121. Only about 
50% of the 20,000 eligible voters 
cast ballots in the referendum. 





Unofficial returns included: 


Yes No 
Se 276 2,423 
San Francisco ...... 212 360 
NEw sit earee ower 135 255 
BI i xatieecancieuied 154 314 
eee ree 118 235 
2, re 51 138 
i ee 39 91 
| eee 38 4 
Sheboygan ......... 30 1 
CO aa 27 ~=588 
MOGI o cccccccnas 8 26 
DGD esctascaves 3 49 
DE ckuavidnanndes 3 29 
Jacksonville ........ 0 8 





Monday afternoon newspapers. 

Correspondents moved inland 
toward Seoul as fast as the troops 
did. 

“I returned to Kimpo Airfield 
tonight, just 83 days after I land- 
ded here on June 27, two days 
after the invasion of South Ko- 
rea,” Miss Higgins wrote on Sept. 
17. “Keyes Beach of the Chicago 
Daily News and I made the trip 
to Kimpo with a battalion of 
Marines. We were pinned down 
for as much as a half hour at a 
time by machinegun and small 
arms fire, but the real crisis of 
the day came in the middle of the 
afternoon when the battalion com- 
mander got lost.” 

Girl Directs Way 

“To the rescue came a 17-year- 
old South Korean girl, Kim Sung 
Yung, whom Beach and I had 
brought along as an interpreter.” 
She directed the route to Kimpo. 

Bill Shinn, a young Korea-born, 
American-educated reporter for 
the AP since 1949, whose bulletin 
broke the story of the invasion 
at Inchon, has been denied per- 
mission by the Army to use the 
telephone from Korea to Tokyo. 

Mr. Shinn was the only repre- 
sentative of a world news agency 
attending a press conference at 
Pusan when Major-Gen. Chung 
Il Kwon announced the landing 
to South Korean newsmen. 

Mr. Shinn got the story at 1.45 
p.m. Friday (11.45 p.m. E.S.T. 
Thursday) and raced to the only 
telephone he could use to reach 
the Tokyo bureau of the Associat- 
ed Press. The Tokyo bureau re- 
layed the news by urgent message 
to San Francisco for distribution 
throughout the world. 

The South Korean press imme- 
diately printed the Chung an- 
nouncement, and radio stations 
broadcast the news to the civilian 
population and troops on the bat- 
tlefield. 

Story Ordered Killed 

In Tokyo, however, the Army 
mulled over the dispatch. One 
hour and 19 minutes after its re- 
lease, Major Buel A. Williamson, 
a Public Information Officer at 
MacArthur headquarters, notified 
the AP that GHQ had ordered 
the announcement killed. 

The story was premature, Major 
Williamson said, although its ac- 
curacy was not challenged. Also, 
he said, Gen. Chung was not 
an authorized spokesman. United 
Nations announcement of the 





Newsprint Parley 
At Saratoga Springs 

The annual newsprint con- 
ference. of newspaper publish- 
ers and manufacturers is 
scheduled for Nov. 13-14 at 
the Gideon Putnam Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Invitations are going out this 
weekend over the signatures of 
R. M. Fowler, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Can~ 
ada, and W. G. Chandler, head 
of the Newsprint Committee of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 





landing was banned in Japan but 
in the U. S. and the rest of the 
world AP did not kill the story 
inasmuch as its accuracy had not 
been questioned and no security 
was involved. 

Three hours after the Chung an- 
nouncement, a one-paragraph dis- 
patch datelined “With U. S. Forces 
Near Inchon” arrived from AP 
Correspondents Don Whitehead 
and Bill Ross. It confirmed Mr. 
Shinn’s report. The Army’s offi- 
cial release trailed almost nine 
hours after Chung’s disclosure. 

The next day, MacArthur’s 
headquarters denied Mr. Shinn 
use of the military phone to To- 
kyo. Major Williamson ruled that 
he was not an accredited corre- 
spondent in the Far East Com- 
mand in spite of the fact that until 
now Mr. Shinn had had the same 
telephone privileges as other corre- 
spondents. Major Williamson said 
Mr. Shinn could continue writing, 
but his stories have since been 
telephoned to Tokyo by other AP 
correspondents who are accredit- 
ed to the MacArthur command. 

The Associated Press promptly 
protested to the Pentagon. 

Minnesota members of the AP, 
at their Fall meeting, passed this 
resolution: 

“It is the opinion of these 
editors that reporter Shinn’s dis- 
patch gave no information not in 
possession of the enemy and there- 
fore violated no reasonable defini- 
tion of security. . . . The mem- 
bers of the Minnesota AP con- 
clude that the removal of privi- 
leges from reporter Shinn appears 
to be an act of military caprice, 
not an act prompted by needs of 
security; that the present ‘write- 
what - you - want - and - we'll - 
shoot-you-if-we-don’t-like it? Ko- 
rean policy is an insidious, vicious 
and unfair form of censorship, in- 
consistent with the rights of free 
men, the principles of the UN and 
the requirements of the U. S. 
Constitution.” 

(Continued on next page) 





5 More on Casualty List 


Boosting Total to 32 


FIVE more correspondents have 
been wounded at the war front 
or injured in accidents in Korea 
in the last week, boosting the 
corps’ casualty list to 32. 

They are: 

HAROLD FABER, correspondent 
for the New York Times, shot in 
the thigh by a small-caliber bullet 
on the Naktong River beach. 

GENE JoNEs, television news 
cameraman for the National 
Broadcasting Co., seriously 
wounded in the Inchon landing on 
Sept. 15. 

JoHN Davies, correspondent for 
the Newark (N. J.) News, seri- 
ously injured in a collision of a 
jeep with another vehicle on Sept. 
18, on the Inchon beachhead. 

Jim BELL, correspondent of 
Time and Life magazine, who suf- 
fered a broken arm and chest 
injury in the same collision. 

LAUCHIE MACDONALD,  corre- 
spondent for the London Daily 
Mail, who suffered a cut over an 
eye and a leg injury in the jeep 
accident. 

Blood and Sand 

Mr. Faber was returning from 
a Naktong River beach where 
24th Division troops had jumped 
off on a crossing when he was 
pinned down on flat sand by 
North Korean machine-gun and 
mortar fire. A few minutes later, 
he made a run for safety. He was 
hit within a few feet of a rela- 
tively safe bank. He slapped at 
his leg as though stung by a bee 
and managed to reach a road to 
the rear under his own power. 
It was reported that his condition 
was not serious. 

Ten minutes after Mr. Faber 
had escaped from the flat sand, 
an enemy mortar shell hit the 
spot where he had been pinned 
down. 

Gene Symonds, United Press 
correspondent, was with Mr. Fa- 
ber and narrowly missed being 
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hit by a mortar shell. He report- 
ed how they worked their way 
to the rear from the “lead-swept 
river,” stating that all they could 
think about was “When are they 
going to start dropping mortars?” 

“Just as the first boat touched 
the far side, two enemy machine- 
guns opened up,” wrote Mr. Sy- 
monds. “They raked the river, and 
we waited for the mortars to 
start. If they had, the assault 
force and Faber and I would have 
been wiped out. 

“Flat on our bellies, Faber and 
I began digging holes in the sand 
with our hands and feet. I propped 
my portable typewriter in front 
of my head—but what good it 
would have done is questionable.” 

Mr. Jones went ashore to film 
the Inchon landings after he won 
a coin toss from his twin brother, 
Charles, also covering the war 
for NBC. Hit by shell fragments, 
his condition was said to be seri- 
ous but not critical. It is expected 
that Eugene, who left the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post to cover the 
war, will be invalided home and 
that Charles, who was given leave 
from the Washington  Times- 
Herald, will carry on alone. 

The 24-year-old identical broth- 
ers served in the last war as 
Marine Corps photographers. 

Wants to Write 

Mr. Davies, who was believed 
to have suffered a skull fracture, 
was being taken to Japan aboard 
a hospital ship. Walter Simmons, 
chief of the Chicago Tribune bu- 
reau in Tokyo, notified the New- 
ark News that he would visit Mr. 
Davies as early as possible. 

‘They won't let me up, yet I 
have a first-rate story,” Mr. Davies 
was quoted as saying. It was ex- 
pected that he might be hospital- 
ized a month or more. 

Mr. Davies, who formerly 
worked for the Albuquerque 
(N. M.) Journal, San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express and Bergen Eve- 
ning Record, Hackensack,, N. J., 
joined the News in 1936. He left 
for Korea on his third trip to the 
Orient on July 6. During the last 
war, he was sent to China as a 
Marine Corps correspondent and 
served as news editor of the China 
Theater Stars and Stripes. 

In 1949, Mr. Davies was sent 
for a tour of the Orient as a 
news correspondent. In articles 
published then in the Newark 
News, he stated the South Koreans 
feared attack by the Communists 
and he predicted a civil war there. 

Marines Call Him 

Incidentally, the Marine Re- 
serve called Mr. Davies to active 
duty, not knowing he was at the 
front. It was stated that it was 
not the policy of the authorities 
to call up men outside the coun- 
try. 

Another correspondent riding in 


a vehicle behind the trio said 
their jeep ran into swirling dust 
kicked up by heavy traffic. 

“There was a grinding crash,” 
he said, “and.then I saw them 
lying on the roadside. The jeep 
was demolished.” 

Mr. Bell, although in intense 
pain, returned to the communica- 
tions ship and dictated a story to 
Carl Mydans, Life photographer, 
before he went to a hospital ship 
to be evacuated. 

The three had stayed with a 
Marine battalion which was at- 
tacked by Reds in a_ banzai 
charge. They came through the 
ordeal unscathed. They were hurt 
while trying to get back to the 
communications ship to file their 
stories. 





Bloody Invasion 
Continued from page 5 





The resolution was introduced 
by William P. Steven, assistant 
executive editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune and 
World War II assistant director 
of the press division of the office 
of censorship in Washington. 

Editor Protests 

Coleman A. Harwell, editor of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
protested: 

“The result was to hamper the 
press in its effort to serve the 
American people at a time of 
great stress. Except for the level 
thinking of reporters on the scene 
and of news service officials and 
newspaper editors in America, the 
result might have been to impair 
seriously public confidence in 
news of the war.” 

Mr. Shinn received an Ameri- 
can education with the aid of 
U. S. Army officers. Several of 
the latter, stationed in Seoul after 
World War II, were so impressed 
by the alert and personable young 
Korean that they collected more 
than $600 to help him attend 
Hastings College in Nebraska. 
After his return to Seoul, he was 
employed by the Associated Press. 

Mr. Shinn lived in North Ko- 
rea before the reds took control. 
Then he fled to Seoul. When the 
reds invaded South Korea, he and 
his family were separated in the 
confusion. On July 7 he arrived 
inside the allied lines but no trace 
of his wife and child could be 
found. He has not seen them 
since. 

Baillie Tours Front 

Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press, this week made a 
four days tour by jeep and plane 
of the entire fighting front sur- 
rounding the United Nations 
beachhead in Korea. He traveled 
from Pohang, in the northeast, 
to Masan, diagonally opposite, on 
the southwestern edge of the line, 
after which he commented: “The 
enemy is licked, but he won't 
quit.” 

Jim Lucas, Scripps - Howard 
staff writer, is now with the in- 
vasion forces at Inchon, but only 


a few days ago he was in Taegu, 


Aiming at localizing and per. | 


sonalizing the Korean war with 
staff coverage, 
the Des Moines 
(la.) Register 
and Tribune, is 
sending feature 
writer Gordon 
Gammack to the 
Far East as cor- 
respondent. He 
left Sept. 13 via 
Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, and Tokyo, 
for the Korean 
beachhead. Mr. 
Gammack _—cov- 
ered World War 
Il in Europe and North Africa. 
Additions te Corps 


As a replacement for Frank 
Emery, killed in a plane crash 
on Sept. 7, INS has assigned Lee 
Ferrero to the fighting front. Mr. 
Ferrero was formerly managing 
editor of the INS Central Divi- 
sion in Chicago, and served a 
brief tour as a Washington corre- 
spondent. 





Gammack 





Waters Ferrero 


Julian Garrett, an ex-combat 
correspondent in the Marine 
Corps, has been assigned to the 
INS Tokyo bureau. 

The INP staff has been aug- 
mented by the addition of Fred 
Waters and Fred J. Koza, Jr., of 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Waters, a pho- 
tographer on the Stars & Stripes 
in Japan for four years, was a 
close personal friend of the late 
Charles D. Rosecrans, Jr. Mr. 
Waters joined INP in New York 
on learning of Mr. Rosecrans’ 
death—on the condition that he 
would be assigned immediately to 
Korea to “try to fill Rosie’s 
shoes.” Mr. Koza takes over the 
late Ken Inouyi’s spot as photog- 
rapher for INS-INP Telenews. 

Joe Costa, photo supervisor for 
King Features-New York Sunday 
Mirror, and James H. Winchester, 
Mirror writer, are flying to Tokyo 
next week via Alaska to spend 
three weeks on a story and 12 
color photo assignments. j 

Representing the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor at the war front are 
Gordon Walker, chief Far East- 
ern correspondent, who was in the 
Pacific during the last war, and 
Dennis Warner. 

In London, Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, 
said that the activities of Alan 
Winnington, London Daily Work- 
er correspondent with the North 
Koreans, are being 
watched.” 





I 


British Attorney-General, | 





“closely | 
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For Higher 


Cuicaco—Newspapers must do 
a better pricing job in their ad- 
vertising rate structures, in order 
to keep the business on a sound 
financial basis. 

The advice was given this week 
by T. J. Mowle, controller of 
Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of 
the Wall Street Journal, in a dis- 
cussion of the present newspaper 
situation before the Controllers 
Institute of America. 

At a session chairmanned by 
Frank O. Grasshoff, executive 
vicepresident of the Dayton (O.) 
Journal-Herald, Mr. Mowle re- 
viewed the rising production costs 
of newspapers and asserted the 
prudent course for publishers to- 
day is “to assume that the worst 
will happen, as it probably will, 
and plan accordingly.” 

‘Blight?’ Sweeping Business 

“It as though a blight were 
sweeping the land selecting its 
victims at random,” said Mr. 
Mowle, referring to the defections 
in newspaper ranks because “costs 
are rising faster than revenues.” 

He charged the great majority 
of newspapers in their pricing 
technique have failed miserably, 
“to our disgrace as businessmen,” 
and then proposed a new tech- 
nique. 

“Would it be,” he asked, “that 
we confuse an agate line rate with 
a milline rate? 

“Could our guarantee of a fixed 
rate for three months to a year 
to advertisers—when no one will 
guarantee to us that newsprint 
or labor will hold at present levels 
—be part of our problem? Could 
this rigid selling technique be 
modified to a more flexible one 
that would allow a dollar discount 
fate rather than a line rate ad- 
justment for large users? 


“For example, under the pro- 
posed sales plan large advertisers 
would receive a discount of 5% 
or 10% from total billings, at 
the current transient rate, instead 
of as under the present sales plan 
of having fixed linage rates of 
say 50 cents for transient adver- 
tising and 35 to 40 cents for large 
linage contracts. 

“In this manner, rates could be 
changed upwards or downwards 
at any time. All these points, 
plus reluctance or fear on the 
part of newspaper publishers to 
establish higher rates, have a bear- 
ing on the situation. 

Confusion on Milline 

“To illustrate the confusion on 
the milline rate, on all evening 
newspapers (according to Editor & 
Publisher, 1950 Yearbook) the 
milline rate decreased from $3.72 
in 1939 to $3.66 in 1949, or a de- 
crease of 6 cents. The combined 
agate line rate went up from $90 
in 1939 to $146 in 1949, or $56. 


| This was an increase of 62%. In 
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Ad Rates 


the same interval, newspaper eve- 
ning circulation went from 24,- 
146,000 to 39,875,000 or an in- 
crease of 65%. To have set our 
rates correctly to account for the 
100% increase that has occurred 
in newspaper costs since 1939, and 
the 65% increase in circulation, 
we should have an average agate 
line rate of $297.60 and thereby 
effected a milline rate of $7.44, 
or twice what it is today. 

“On the average, magazines 
have done a better pricing job 
than newspapers. For example, 
Life magazine has come close to 
the suggested adjustment in rates. 
In 1939 their rate was $5,700 per 
black and white page with a circu- 
lation of 2.5 million or $2.28 per 
thousand. In 1950, with a circula- 
tion of 5.2 million their rate for 
the same page is $19,885 or $3.82 
per thousand, an increase in per 
thousand rate of 68 per cent. 

“It is obvious that to continue 
this situation of underpricing our 
advertising space means economic 
suicide. However, since it took 
some years for the newspaper 
business to get in this unsatisfac- 
tory rate situation, it will also 
take a period of four or five years 
to gradually correct it. 

“In competitive situations this 
condition must be corrected even 
more promptly, unless the strong- 
er papers intend to force the sec- 
ond paper in their areas out of 
business. I don’t believe that the 
majority of newspaper publishers 
are actively attacking the eco- 
nomic position of their rivals, but 
inaction by the top newspaper in 
any city on pricing might have 
the same end result. 

Scores ‘Defeatist’ Policy 

“A recent editorial in Epiror «& 
PUBLISHER came out with the de- 
featist policy of not raising ad- 
vertising rates, or if so, only a 
little bit, because we can’t charge 
advertisers ‘more for the same.’ 
Further, we must show a circula- 
tion growth or some other cause 
to justify the increase. The writer 
of this editorial must realize that 
costs have to be met, and met 
with increased revenue—or else. 
It is a surprising stand for the 
leading newspaper organ to take 
and highlights the confused think- 
ing in high places on this serious 
economic problem. 

“It is also time that we in the 
newspaper business stand up and 
announce that we are just as ef- 
ficient, if not more so, as any 
other business operating under to- 
day’s conditions. In the last 10 
years all frills have been eliminat- 
ed from newspaper operations and 
inefficient newspapers have gone 
by the wayside in droves. Those 
newspapers that have survived 
must be pretty good. 

“National advertisers placed 
34% of their advertising in news- 


Bs 





NEW OFFICERS, AANR, NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Last week the New York chapter of the American Association of 
Newspaper Representatives elected its 1950-51 slate. H. James Gedi- 
man, center, of Hearst Advertising Service, was named president. Con- 
gratulating him is Vincent J. Kelley, of Jann & Kelley, retiring presi- 


dent. 


Herbert R. Meeker, left, junior partner in Osborn, Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott, was re-elected secretary. Leonard L. Marshall, sec- 

ond from right, president and treasurer of Cresmer & Woodward, is 

vicepresident, and Robert S. McLean, vicepresident of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, was re-elected treasurer. 





papers in 1949. They put their 
faith in the newspaper medium 
because it produced valuable re- 
sults to them—and for no other 
reason. Our advertisers are well 
aware that costs have risen. They 
deal with the problem in purchas- 
ing materials every day. They are 
aware of labor rate increases, too. 
Their sales prices reflect these 
economic conditions plus a nice 
profit slice to boot. 

“Now having a high sale priced 
item of their own to peddle to the 
public, the next step is to set aside 
an ample advertising budget to 
carry out his chore. General Mo- 
tors, and a number of other com- 
panies, followed this plan success- 
fully. Newspapers have a sales 
tool in their advertising space so 
valuable to American business that 
it cannot be ignored. It is not 
being ignored. We should price it 
accordingly with apologies to 
none. 

Copy Price Going Up 

“Newspaper circulation has 
been rising steadily every year. 
We have climbed from 40 million 
morning and evening circulation 
in 1939 to around 53 million to- 
day. This is an increase of 32%. 
This increase in circulation is the 
finest job that the newspaper busi- 
ness has done in the last 10 years. 
It indicates we have a product 
that is considered so essential to 
today’s society that it is purchased 
daily by 53 million people. Most 
newspapers have brought their 
selling price per copy up to five 
cents in this interval. Some have 
gone to 7 cents per copy. It is 
inevitable that we shall see the 
copy price of newspapers move 
slowly on upward. 

“The newspaper business, with 
its tremendous readership, is once 
again reasserting its old time ag- 
gressiveness and vitality as a pow- 
erful force in today’s social and 
economic levels. In summary, our 
costs will continue to rise possibly 
as high as 10% in 1951. Circula- 


tion and linage will continue to 
grow. These factors make im- 
perative judicious adjustments of 
the rate structure to put the news- 
paper business on a sound finan- 
cial basis.” 


R. R. Van Slambrouck 


Gets Ad Bureau Job 

Robert R. Van Slambrouck has 
been named retail service manager 
of the Bureau of Advertising, 
AMPA, it is announced by Harold 
S. Barnes, director of the Bureau. 

Prior to his new appointment, 
Mr. Van Slambrouck was for four 
years an instructor and assistant 
professor of advertising in the De- 
partment of Journalism at Penn- 
sylvania State College. During 
this period, he also served as busi- 
ness advisor to the Daily Collegian. 

In the summer of 1948, Mr. Van 
Slambrouck served an internship 
at the Bureau sponsored by the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. He has been a mem- 
ber of the advertising sales staff of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
and advertising manager of the 
Hiays (Kans.) Daily News. 

s 


Roto to Tabloid 

AKRON, O.—The Akron Beacon 
Journal, one of the few newspa- 
pers using standard size roto- 
gravure sections, will switch to 
tabloid form roto Sunday, Oct. 1. 
The new roto will be called “B-J”. 
Hal Fry, who has been copyreader 
in the women’s department, will 
be the new roto editor, assisting 
Sunday Editor W. J. Murty. 

* 


New Bedford Bank Roto 

The Merchants National Bank 
of New Bedford, Mass., published 
a 12-page roto tabloid in com- 
memoration of the 125th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the bank, 
with the New Bedford Standard- 
Times running the supplement as 
a special section. 


INTERSTATE CIRCULATORS 





McMurray 


Sees Peril 


In ‘Lorain’ Practices 


Asspury Park, N. J. — Two 
speakers at the 33d annual meet- 
ing of the Inter-State Circulation 
Manager’s Association here, Sept. 
17-19, warned publishers they 
should not condone unfair adver- 
tising practices and should be 
constantly on the alert for legis- 
lation which would hamper the 
newspaperboy operation. 

Wayne D. McMurray, president 
and publisher of the Asbury Park 
Press, in an indirect reference to 
the Lorain (O.) Journal case, 
said “we cannot deny service to 
advertisers because they use com- 
peting mediums.” 

Jere C. Healy, president of the 
International Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, said the car- 
rier boy structure is constantly in 
danger of legislative attack by 
well-meaning but misinformed 
people. He urged a strong public 
relations campaign to avoid trou- 
ble. Mr. Healy is circulation 
manager of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News. 

Host to 150 

Mr. McMurray, host to more 
than 150 circulators from five 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia, outlined his opinions on the 
proper functions of a newspaper 
in a community. 

“We must be careful,” he said, 
“that while fighting for the just 
rights of a free press, we do not 
condone unfair practices. If we 
defend them, they may arise to 
damn us for years to come. 

“A newspaper is more than a 
business operation. It must al- 
ways perform a real service to 
the community if it is to survive. 
A newspaper has got to have a 
personality and it must be the 
collective voice of the community 
and any newspaper staff worthy 
of its responsibility must have 
something of a missionary com- 
plex. 

“At the same time we should 
not be afraid to champion causes 
which may seem unpopular at the 
time. The present witch-hunts on 
the part of some sections of our 
governmental officials and private 
citizens is a case in point. 

“I think it is dangerous, as in 
the case of Jean Muir, the televi- 
sion actress, for a group of citi- 
zens to set themselves up as judge 
and jury. In America, a person is 
still innocent until proven guilty. 

“We should defend people 
against smear attacks. It is to our 
self-interest to defend others 
against unfair attacks because we 
never know when it will strike 
us.” 
Mr. Healy tautioned fellow cir- 
culators: 
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By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


“Don’t think that if some law 
is passed in another state it is no 
business of yours. If they can do 
it in one state they can do it in 
another, and we should fight un- 
fair legislation on a national, co- 
operative basis.” 

Numerous displays showed the 
increasing amount of care exer- 
cised in the supervision of carrier 
boys and the methods being used 
to tell readers about this work. 

No Price Rise Expected 

In a panel discussion, Mr. 
Healy said he saw no immediate 
prospect of a general rise of daily 
and Sunday rates above Sc and 
1Sc. 

Barney G. Cameron, Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, retiring president of 
the ISCMA, advised observance 
of national newspaperboy day, 
Oct. 7, by publicizing the value of 
route work and the job newspa- 
pers are doing for youth. 

David H. Smith, Williamsport 
Sun-Gazette, described successful 
operation of a system for carriers 
to deposit collections in banks of 
their own choice. This permits 
them to pay their bills by check. 

Theodore A. Serrill, manager 
of Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, described the 
publisher “is a rather unenviable 
person today.” 

“After what looked like a pe- 
tiod of stabilization he is again 
being buffeted by the strong winds 
of inflation,” Mr. Serrill said. 

Wishful Thinking 

“Back in January several news- 
paper publishers did some wish- 
ful thinking that newsprint prices 
would decline. Even a few went 
so far as to curtail their inven- 
tories to a dangerous low, a fact 
that they now regret. 

“After last winter’s round of 
contract settlements, the publishers 





W. A. Owen, 

West Virginian, 

Virginia; and Robert A. Lewis, 

Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, at 
the ISCMA meeting. 


left, Times and 
Fairmont, West 











Caught during an ISCMA session: 


almost came to believe that their 
payroll problems were settled. 

“IT even recall sitting in nego- 
tiation sessions with labor officials 
who said that this was going to 
be the last wage increase in a 
long, long time.” 

McGuire Elected 

John T. McGuire, Norristown 
(Pa.) Times Herald, was elected 
president of ISCMA and Ward 
E. Jones, Butler (Pa.) Eagle, was 
elected to his fourth term as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Other officers 
named were Milton J. Picou, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, first 
vicepresident; John T. Ryan, 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Her- 
ald, second vicepresident; and Ed- 
ward L. Smith, Connellsville (Pa.) 
Courier, sergeant-at-arms. 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, 
warned that newspapers should 
not bid for newsprint in the “spot 
market.” 

Mr. Williams’ comments were 
made in answers to a set of ques- 
tions. 

Newsprint Situation 

One question was: “Will news- 
papers be able to buy enough 
newsprint for their fall advertis- 
ing and circulation needs?” 

He replied: “Newsprint is in 
tight supply. During most of this 
ycar, U. S. publishers were con- 
suming newsprint faster than it 
could be shipped from mills. I 
have been urging all publishers to 
stay within the limits of their 
contract supply and, above all, 
not to start bidding against each 
other in a spot market that is 
spiralling upward. 

“Will it be necessary to freeze 
circulation?” 

A. “Each publisher will have 
to determine how he wants to use 
his available newsprint supply. 
Overall, the supply of newsprint 
available to U. S. publishers, so 
far this year, has made a 6.6% 
increase in consumption. Some of 
that undoubtedly has been going 
into circulation gains.” 
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seated (I. to r.) John T. McGuire, 

Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald; Wayne D. McMurray, president and 

publisher, Asbury Park (N. J.) Press; Barney G. Cameron, Pittsburgh 

Post-Gazette. Standing (I. to r.) Edward L. Smith, Connellsville (Pa) 

Courier; Ward E. Jones, Butler (Pa.) Eagle; and Milton J. Picou, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Daily Shoots _ 
225 Pictures 
Of Guardsmen 


DaNBuRY, Conn.—When Dan- 
bury units of the National Guard 
were activated this month for fed- 
eral service, each officer and en- 
listed man had his picture taken 
and received a print in a folder, 
courtesy of the Danbury News. 
Times. 

The News-Times gained not 
only the good will of the Guards. 
men and their families but now | 
has in its files a negative of each 
man. Lt. Col. Albert Tarrant, 
battalion commander, cooperated 
with the News-Times in arrang- 
ing to have the pictures taken 
during a drill. Three reflex cam- 
eras were used to shoot more 
than 225 floodlighted subjects in 
less an hour. They were 


than 
manned by Photographer Amold 
L. Osborne, City Editor Stephen 
A. Collins and Lt. Edward Po- 
lanski of the battalion. 

Business Manager 
Stevens arranged for the im- 
printing of folders in which a 
print of each negative was placed 
for distribution to the Guards 
men the day they left Danbury | 
for Camp Pickett, Va. 

The News-Times now plans to 
take individual photographs of all 
men in its area entering service | 
for the first time or recalled to} 
active duty. Those entering serv- | 
ice and men home on leave have [ 
been invited to stop at the News- 
Times office to have a picture 
taken and to receive a print. 


Frank §. 


i 
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More About Books 


NASHVILLE — The Tennessean | 
has expanded its Sunday tok | 
section, the “Random Reader,” to7 
a full page, using more illustra ~ 
tions, more reviews and a literary 
column by the book editor, Ralph 
Morrissey. Special sections af 
planned during the season. 
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Editors Aided in Effort 
To Lift ‘Paper Curtain’ 


By Jerry Walker 


LaKE PLacip, N. Y.—The New 
York State Publishers Association 
voted here this week to support 
editors’ efforts to open up news 
channels at the Capitol. 

President A. J. McDonald, 
Albany Knickerbocker News, was 
empowered to appoint a commit- 
tee to work with the State Society 
of Newspaper Editors in the for- 
mulation of a plan to achieve re- 
laxation of the censorship-at- 
source which prevails in the state 
government under Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

The action followed criticism 
by Fred I. Archibald, Albany 
Times-Union, that news-by-hand- 
out is “just as bad in Albany as 
it is in Washington.” In Albany, 
he said, the Governor’s executive 
secretary controls news releases 
and responsible state officials are 
shielded from direct questioning 
by reporters. 

O'Hara Elected President 

Under a change in bylaws, the 
publishers’ association turned the 
Fall meeting into the annual meet- 
ing and elected Edward A. O’- 
Hara, Syracuse Herald Journal, 
as president, to take office Jan. 1 
just before the winter convention 


in Buffalo. Edward J. Hughes, 
Port Chester Item, was named 
vicepresident, and Herbert W. 


Cruickshank, Gannett Newspapers, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Their job, the publishers were 
reminded in a series of talks, is 
to keep the people fully and ac- 
curately informed, both as a re- 
sponsibility of the press and as 
the wise course in conducting their 
business in competition with tele- 
vision. 

Byron Price, assistant Secretary 
General of the United Nations, 
declared it is the duty of newspa- 
pers to stimulate and sustain an 
informed electorate; to encourage 
the American voters to read 
knowingly and _understandingly 
what is going on in other places 
all around the world. 

“We have seen in this country,” 
Mr. Price said, “the last national 
election turning on domestic is- 
sues.” ’ 

Columbus Plan Praised 

In his advice to publishers, he 
said he was speaking about infor- 
mation, not opinion. He singled 
out the Columbus (O.) Citizen 
idea (E & P, Sept. 9, page 76) 
of telling readers how to read the 
news of the Korean War as being 
worthy of imitation, and he 
Praised the effort of Herbert 
Houston and James Wright Brown 
In setting up a World Information 
Committee to provide objective 
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background material to editors. 

The plan of Jacob Landau to 
transform Overseas News Agency 
into a world cooperative supply- 
ing background features and 
working with an_ international 
board of directors also won Mr. 
Price’s approval. He declared 
“nobody should be content with 
the present situation” and _ rec- 
ommended that newspapers ex- 
plain Communism rather than 
treat it as a bogeyman. 

Matthew Sullivan, circulation 
director of the Gannett newspa- 
pers, reassured publishers that 
television has not cut into sales. 
Rather, he reported, circulations 
have gained in TV areas. In New 
England, he said, there have been 
increased sales in TV-serviced 
areas while there have been losses 
in non-TV localities. 

People Want More Details 

Predicting a combined morning- 
evening circulation of 54,000,000 
for all dailies in the next Sept. 
30 reports, Mr. Sullivan asserted 
that television is whetting the ap- 
petites of viewers for more de- 
tailed news which only a newspa- 
per can give them. He quoted 
Vincent M. Jones, Gannett edi- 
tor, as warning, however, that the 
recent UN Security Council tele- 
casts had shown up shortcomings 
in newspaper coverage. 

How much people crave the re- 
liable reporting of newspapers was 
demonstrated on Labor Day when 
the Utica Daily Press (morning) 
published an extra at 7:40 p.m. 
giving details of the crash of an 
airliner, Mr. Sullivan said. The 
Press sold 11,000 copies, about 
half its usual circulation, and the 
next morning the regular edition 
sale was 6,000 above normal. 

Late evening purchases of news- 
papers have shifted to morning 
sales, Mr. Sullivan reported. He 
advised that regular and prompt 
delivery to homes is more im- 
portant than ever. 

Delivery Time Important 

“The evening paper,” he said, 
“should be placed in the home be- 
fore supper time and the morning 
paper should be right where the 
reader wants it when he wants 
ag 

E. Z. Dimitman, executive edi- 
tor of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger, repeated to the publish- 
ers the advice he had given to 
the ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence: That close fellowship be- 
tween the managing editor and 
the composing room foreman will 
go far to achieve the coordina- 
tion that effects savings in pro- 
duction costs. 





E. A. 


O’Hara 


Mr. Dimitman recited ways in 
which better editing would cut 
expenses and he criticized the 
wire services for sending too 
many new leads, inserts, etc. 

“Don’t let the wire services 
edit your paper,” he emphasized. 
“I have seen many good stories 
ruined by new leads built on 
inconsequential detail.” 

He mentioned a recent cops- 
and-robbers thriller which was 
watered down by late leads tell- 
ing about the finding of a car 
believed to be the one used by 
the criminals. 

Charles J. Tobin, association 
counsel, reported that he was 
watching closely the move within 
the state bar association to ob- 
tain a judicial barrier against 
printing the details of a crime 
before the trial. 

‘Vertica? Advertising Advised 

The importance of the news- 
paper in merchandising was de- 
lineated by Edwin C. Kennedy, 
advertising director of the Ameri- 
can Weekly since 1934. 

The greatest reservoir of buy- 
ing power, he said, rests today 
in the wage-earners who get from 
$2,000 to $4,500 a year. This 
group, he related, has savings of 
seven billions of dollars and these 
families are the newspaper read- 
ers. 

It’s not the time for advertis- 
ing which delivers a thin horizon- 
tal coverage, Mr. Kennedy said. 
There must be vertical coverage, 
penetrating deeply into every vital 
market to reach the great middle 
income groups—“advertising di- 
rected to the people who have 
the money to spend.” 

Photo - composing machines 
which are on the market and still 
in laboratory stages were de- 
scribed by Reg Tranter, mechani- 
cal superintendent of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald and Traveler, and 
Frank E. Gannett reported on 
newspaper-financed laboratory de- 
velopments at the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology. (E. & P., 
Feb. 4, page 5.) 

Karl H. Thiesing, executive 
secretary of NYSPA, analyzed 
union contract negotiations. He 
reported that average scales in 
New York State were within a 
few cents of the national average. 








Block Directs 
Dedication of 
Toledo Station 


ToLepo—This city which once 
advised visitors “don’t judge To- 
ledo by its Union Station” opened 
a new one this week, and it was 
estimated that more than 300,000 
persons, approximately the city’s 
population, ‘would participate in 
the week-long program sparked by 
the Toledo Blade. 


The dedication week started 
Sunday, Sept. 17, whem regula- 


tion crossing gates were elevated 
through a delicate electronic im- 
pulse generated at the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and was 
climaxed Sept. 23 with a parade 
and the attendance of Hollywood 
celebrities. 

The program was planned and 
executed by a civic committee of 
which Paul Block, Jr., co-publish- 
er of the Blade, was general chair- 
man. Blade personnel were used 
liberally in many phases of the 
promotional work, including Har- 
ry R. Roberts, director of public 
relations; John D. Willey, assis- 
tant to the publisher; Don Wolfe, 
state editor; Mitchell Woodbury, 
movie editor; Norman Rathke, 
circulation promotion manager, 
and Isadore Odesky, circulation 
manager of the Toledo Times. 


20,000 Supplemeats Sold 

The publicity campaign was 
highlighted by a 28-page dedica- 
tory supplement to the Blade for 
which a special mailing wrapper 
was printed. Ray Kest, circula- 
tion director, said more than 20,- 
000 of the special supplements 
had been purchased aad mailed. 

Among the movie celebrities 
brought to Toledo were Danny 
Thomas, who was once a newspa- 
perboy for the Blade. 


On Young Toledo Day, high 
school students served as mayor, 
city manager, councilmen, heads 
of departments, publisher, manag- 
ing editor and city editor of the 
Blade, and in numerous positions 
on the New York Central System 
and in the new Union Station. 

The formal dedication took 
place Friday after a luncheon at- 
tended by 600. Grove Patterson, 
editor-in-chief of the Blade, was 
toastmaster. 

For more than two weeks the 
Blade and Times devoted hun- 
dreds of columns of news space 
to the dedications. 

The regional and national press 
was strongly represented at the 
ceremonies. Some newsmen came 
in a special car from New York 
as guests of Joe Copps, a Steve 
Hannegan Associates representa- 
tive. 

Among others who were here 
for the dedication were Mrs. Paul 
Block, Sr.; William Block, co-pub- 
lisher of the Blade and Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; and Daniel Nicoll, 
associate publisher of the Blade. 
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Thornton Hall 
New President 
Of Wood Flong 


A group of New York business Fa@ 


men has bought the Wood Flong 
Corp., manufacturer of stereotype 
matrices, from L. P. Yandell and 
associates who have managed the 
company since 1946. 

Thornton Hall resigned this 
week as assistant business man- 
ager of the New York Herald 
Tribune, following his election as 
president of the 
Corp. He will move to Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., the headquarters. 

Mr. Hall is a member of the 
group of new owners. Others are 
Harold S. Smith, president of the 
Wright Company, newsprint man- 
ufacturers; William N. Wester- 
lund, Frank M. Bynum, F. Wil- 
lard Bergen and John E. Knowles. 
Mr. Smith becomes chairman of 
the Board. 

At 46, Mr. Hall is a quarter- 
century man in newspaper busi- 
ness. He began his career in the 
advertising department of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
Evening News. He became assist- 
ant to the President. 

In February, 1943, he was 
elected to the presidency of the 
Texas Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. In December, 1943, he 
moved to the New York Herald 
Tribune as assistant business man- 
ager and in 1948 he was elected 
a director of New York Herald 
Tribune Inc. 

In addition to other responsibil- 
ities of a general management 
nature, he was the management 
executive of the New York Herald 
Tribune directly responsible for 
the production of the newspaper 
and his supervision extended over 
all mechanical operations. 

Wood Flong, which has been 
making mats for 35 years, recent- 
ly expanded its productive capac- 


ity 50% through the purchase of 
the Morley Company at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
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Special Train Takes 


Newsmen to Launching 

A national public relations and 
advertising program hailed the 
launching of the American Export 
Line’s new $25,000,000 luxury 
liner Constitution in the Quincy, 
Mass., shipyards of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. Sept. 16. 

A 19-car special train carried 
the press and notables from New 
York City to the $25,000 launch- 
ing party. Four Pullman cars with 
Washington officials and newsmen 
were attached to the train, which 
had 425 passengers. 

z 


Report on Japan 

Four- page __ English - language 
Mainichi of Osaka, Japan, is dis- 
tributing throughout the world a 
410-page (Life-size) magazine, 
New Japan, recording progress of 
the nation since VJ-Day. 
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STARS in “Starring the Editors,” a Boston video show, are: Left to right—George Brady, Hearst news. 
papers editorial writer; John H. Crider, Boston Herald editor; John Griffin, Boston Post columnist; and 
Erwin D. Canham, Christian Science Monitor editor. 





75 Attend Oregon 
Shop Talk Seminar 


PORTLAND, Ore.—At publishers’ 
conventions, the “brass” get to- 
gether and tell each other what 
ought to be done about newspa- 
pers. The Oregon publishers de- 
cided the practical thing would be 
to get their news editors together 
and talk things over. 

The culmination of this thought 
was the first annual ONPA news- 
men’s departmental conference. 
Carl C. Webb, ONPA manager, 
called the meeting, and 75 news 
men and women from all over the 
state attended on Saturday, Sept. 
16 in the Journal auditorium. 
Robert B. Chessman, publisher of 
the Astorian-Budget, presided. 

Robert Gangware, city editor 
of the Salem Oregon Statesman, 
was named chairman for the next 
meeting. 

The whole process of running 
a newspaper, from the hiring of 
new reporters to getting the pages 
out of the shop, was dissected. 

Reporters on Probation 

David W. Eyre, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Journal, told 
of that paper’s program for train- 
ing new reporters. They are given 
both city desk and copy desk ex- 
perience. 

“The age of the metropolitan 
hotshot specialist is strictly on its 
way out,” said Mr. Eyre. “Our 
reporters must now be all-around 
utility people. The prima donna 
is gone. 

“Fundamental, too, is the Jour- 
nal’s policy of training more than 
one person for the same job. New 
reporters are hired on a_ Six- 
months’ probation basis.” 

The importance of the develop- 
ment of news sources was covered 
by Fred L. Andrus, editor of the 
Astorian-Budget, who said: 





“A news source is a human be- 
ig who must be treated with re- 
spect, courtesy and fairness. .. . 
You can’t make a man a news 
source by letting him know you 
think he is a jackass or an op- 
pressor of the poor because he 
belongs to the GOP. You don’t 
make yourself popular with the 
leadcrs and the news-makers in 
this Republican state if you want 
to get social significance with a 
leftist slant into all the stories 
you write.” 

Mr. Gangware observed that 
the trend is toward briefer, more 
readable copy in court coverage. 

“We consider every minor 
charge on the records a possible 
rews tip and for that reason 
check them all in our reporting 
rounds,” he related. 

Better Readability 

Ideas for the imprevement ot 
handling political news were told 
by Larry Smyth, political editor 
of the Journal. 

A newspaper’s responsibility to 
print the news and its inalienable 
right to do so was discussed by 
Dan Sellard, Eugene Register- 
Guard, in a talk on “Off-the-Rec- 
ord” requests and other forms of 
censorship. He commented that 
the most frequent request is still 
to suppress the listing of a mar- 
riage license. 

Robert C. Notson, managing 
editor of the Oregonian, led the 
discussion on ways in which news- 
paper stories can be made more 
readable. 

Bill Jenkins, managing editor 
of the Klamath Falls Herald and 
News, declared a great deal of 
flexibility in makeup can be 
gained by a general streamlining 
of the back shop. 


Boston Editors 
On TV Show 


Boston—lIn highly competitive 
Boston, top editors from four of 
the city’s dailies join in an ex- 


change of views on the week's 
news on a_ sponsored television 
program. 


“Starring the Editors”, the show 
has a star cast with Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, as moderator. 
The board of editors is made up 
of John H. Crider, editor-in-chief 
of the Boston Herald; John Griffin, 
Sunday editor and columnist of © 
the Boston Post; and George 
Brady, chief editorial writer and 
columnist of the Hearst newspa- 
pers here. 

Each Tuesday, Mr. Canham 
mails to the board members a list 
of topics which he proposes to 
bring up on Sunday’s show. The 
editors meet a half hour before 
show time when they go through 
a technical rehearsal with the 
camera crews, sound engineers, 
and other specialists. By 4:30 
they are ready for their first cue. 


Opening the first program two 
weeks ago, Mr. Canham pointed 
out that according to the best 
traditions of journalism the dis- 
cussion was to be a frank ex 
change of views on the news. The 
audience, he said, should not ex 
pect a polished performance be- 
cause the following half hour was 
to be a plain “off the cuff’ ex 
“pression of opinion. 

The program was conceived by# 


Badger, Browning and _Parcher, 
advertising agency, which ap 
proached H. G. Kern, publisher 
of the Hearst papers; Robert 
Choate, publisher of the Boston 
Herald; Chester C. Steadman, 


publisher of the Post, and John 
H. Hoagland, manager of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The 
publishers agreed that such 3 
program was “quite necessary.” 


The sponsor is Star Markets. © 
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Dailies Need Better 
Selling of ‘Package’ 


By George A. Brandenburg 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—More at- 
tention must be given to “selling 
the package” to the public, em- 
phasizing that daily newspapers 
are the “biggest buy for the 
money”. : 

This thought was voiced at the 
Fall meeting of Central States 
Circulation Managers Association 
here this week by John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune, and by circulators. 

Urges Better Promotion 

Mr. Cowles stressed the impor- 
tance of sound circulation prac- 
tices and took occasion to chide 
his fellow publishers for not do- 
ing a better promotion job. 

Many publishers, he said, “don’t 
take their own medicine” in 
spending their own money for 
advertising to the same extent 
they urge retailers to advertise. 
“No matter how small the paper, 
it should have a promotion man- 
ager or someone responsible for 
promotion,” said Mr. Cowles. 
“Such activity is essential in co- 
ordinating the circulation, editor- 
ial and advertising departments.” 

He declared few papers utilize 
their own columns adequately to 
keep the public sold on the qual- 
ity of their editorial content. He 
urged that publishers give more 
attention, space and money to 
general prestige and advertising 
promotion in their own columns 
and through trade paper and gen- 
eral advertising. 

Face Qutside Competition 

“Circulation managers,” said 
Mr. Cowles, “have a greater job 
ahead of them in keeping their 
organizations alert and aggressive 
in the competitive era ahead.” 

Mr. Cowles asserted that tele- 
vision is going to become an in- 
creasing competitive medium, “but 
not a serious threat to well-man- 
aged newspapers.” He termed TV 
an entertainment medium. 

Declaring a successful democ- 
racy is dependent upon a well- 
informed public, Mr. Cowles said 
newspapers are providing such a 
worthwhile service and are also 
demonstrating, in a practical 
sense, the American economic 
system through their carrier or- 
ganizations. He urged circulators 
to measure up in translating their 
carrier training into a living ex- 
_— of the American way of 
ife. 

Ed Mill, Davenport (Ia.) Times, 
spoke of the need for better sell- 
ing of the newspaper “as the 
biggest buy for the money” 
under present conditions when the 
American public is becoming in- 
creasingly price conscious. 


Hugh E. Christiansen, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, urged circu- 
lators to impress upon managing 
editors the importance of televi- 
sion programs as a reader service. 
All three Detroit newspapers are 
stressing TV program listings. 

Other Central States members 
advocated immediate dramatiza- 
tion of newspaper coverage of the 
Korean war as another example 
of how newspapers can keep the 
public sold on the printed word 
as the basic medium for infor- 
mation. 

Rockford Gets Top Honors 

The Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star and Register-Republic won 
top promotion honors at the con- 
vention, receiving all four awards 
for newspapers with 75,000 or 
more circulation. The Moline 
(Ill.) Dispatch won three awards. 
Other winners included LaCrosse 
(Wis.) Tribune and Leader Press; 
Monroe (Mich.) Evening News; 
Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier and 
Ottawa (Ill.) Republican-Times. 

The White House Conference 
on Youth, scheduled for Decem- 
ber in Washington, was discussed 
by A. R. Fisher, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal, and C. K. Jeffer- 
son, Des Moines (la.) Register & 
Tribune. They pointed out the 
importance of circulation manag- 
ers impressing upon state dele- 
gates to that conference the exact 
nature of mnewspaperboy route 
work. Steps should be taken, they 
said, to protect the carrier system 
and to prevent any possible future 
legislation that would restrict boys 
desiring to engage in newspaper 
route work. 

Plans to meet war problems in 
circulation departments were dis- 
cussed by Don Bowker, Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum. Circulators gen- 
erally agreed the manpower 
shortage that may occur among 
their district managers can be met 
by employing women district man- 
agers, or using school teachers on 
a part-time basis. 

Carrier Scholarships 

Robert Taylor, Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, related new mail room 
equipment as another approach 
to the manpower problem, point- 
ing out that labor-saving machines 
can aid in reducing costs and 
meeting manpower shortages. 

The convention opened with a 
talk by Floyd R. Campbell, Sioux 
Falls (S. D.) Argus Leader, on 
National Newspaperboy Day pro- 
motion for Oct. 7. R. E. Heck- 
man, Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel, discussed the value of 
a college scholarship program for 
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John Cowles, right, president of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
chats with Ray McClellan, Rock 
Island (Ill) Argus, president of 
the Central States Circulation 
Managers Association. 


carriers, explaining the Ft. Wayne 
Newspapers are now in their 14th 
year with such a program. Car- 
riers have stayed on their routes 
longer, he said, because of the 
scholarship plan which has also 
brought about better cooperation 
with parents and teachers. 


Hamilton Bissell said that half 
of the scholarship students at 
Phillips Exeter are former news- 
paper carriers. 

Ray Houk, Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star and News, told of a success- 
ful promotion called “Fall Har- 
vest” in which carriers were 
brought to a special meeting at 
which a great array of merchan- 
dise prizes were displayed. Boys 
were given an added incentive, he 
explained, by offering them double 
credit for new business obtained 
during the first week of the offer. 

Mr. Houk stated, however, that 
best results have been through 
major trip prémotions in which 
carriers and district managers can 
earn such trips. A 13-week order 
is the minimum. 

William Todd of Rockford 
Newspapers read a paper prepared 
by his uncle, W. C. Todd, Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune, who uses a 
Notre Dame football game each 
fall as the feature attraction of 
“Calling All Quarterbacks.” 

Jess Birks, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 











Joyce Swan, vicepresident of the 
Minneapolis Star and _ Tribune, 
left, asks a circulation question of 
Walter Aronoff, of the Detroit 
Times, seated in the Thought De- 
tector. Otto Silha, Star and Trib- 
une promotion director, watches 
the machine’s response. 


Gazette suggested that circulators 
give more attention to mail circu- 
lation. 

Henry Larsen, Racine (Wis.) 
Journal-Times, said his paper re- 
quires a three-year contract with 
carriers. 

Kenneth Carrithers, Peoria 
(Ill.) | Newspapers, highlighted 
farm service routes for Sunday 
delivery, explaining the Peoria 
paper has 44 such Sunday routes, 
averaging 100 customers per 
route, charging 17% cents a week 
for such service. The driver pays 
seven cents a copy wholesale. 


Reporter Cleared 
Of Contempt Charge 


MILWAUKEE—William A. Nore 
ris, columnist for the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, has been cleared of in- 
formal charges of contempt 
brought by the defendant’s lawyer 
in a bribery case. Mr. Morris had 
written about the trial while it 
was still in progress. 

Mr. Norris and Leland Benfer, 
Sentinel photographer, were wit- 
nesses against John Kowaleski, 
local politician sentenced last 
week for accepting bribes. (E&P, 
Sept. 16, p. 58.) 

Circuit Judge Arthur W. Kopp 
wrote: 

“I have now calmly considered 
it (the contempt charge) and am 
of the considered opinion that it 
does not constitute contempt. 

“In the first place, the Court 
had issued no injunction (assum- 
ing for the moment that it had 
jurisdiction to do so) against any 
article appearing in the press with 
reference to the trial in question. 
No offense was committed in the 
courtroom . . . and the article it- 
self was not objectionable.” 
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Foreign Editors 
Touring U.S. on 
Institute Plan 


Fifteen newspaper editors from 
Western Europe. South America 
and Asia met Monday at the 
American Press Institute in New 
York and departed Tuesday for a 
three-week tour of the country. 

They are guests of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the American Press Institute 
brought here to discuss the possi- 
bility of an International Press In- 
stitute. The mission has been fi- 
nanced by grants from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

The editors m2t in the API con- 
ference room at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. Lester Markel, Sun- 
day editor of the New York Times 
and chairman of the ASNE com- 
mittee on the establishment of an 
international institute, presided. 

Mr. Markel said that the pur- 
pose of the meetings was to invite 
the fullest discussion of the pro- 
posal. Stressing that his ideas 
were, at this time, tentative, he 
suggested that an _ international 
press institute might achieve the 
following ends: 1. Provide for 
meetings between editors from 
other nations to accomplish on an 
international scale the degree of 
understanding that the ASNE does 
on a national scale; 2. Analyze 
and improve the kind of news 
transmitted from one country to 
another and the means of this 
communication; 3. Study the 
broad techniques of newspaper 
work and discuss such questions 
as objectivity and the presentation 
of important news and a code of 
journalistic ethics. 

The foreign editors will have 
conferences with American editors 
in Washington, Atlanta, Houston, 
San Francisco and Chicago return- 
ing to New York Oct. 8 for four 
final days of conferences. 

The foreign editors were the 
guests of Dean Carl W. Ackerman 
of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism at a luncheon Monday at 
the university’s Faculty Club. That 
evening they were guests at dinner 
given by Dean Ackerman at the 
University Club to meet U. S. edi- 
tors and to discuss the institute 
proposal. They were greeted by 
Dwight Young, president of ASNE 
and editor of the Dayton (O.) 
Journal-Herald. 

Following dinner Mr. Markel 
presided over a brief discussion of 
the problems of combatting Com- 
munist propaganda in other lands 
and seeing that those peoples are 
given an adequate picture and un- 
derstanding of the U. S. 

Dean Ackerman pointed out 
that in 1934 the society of editors 
Supported world wide “free flow 
of information” in a resolution 
providing that “as an international 
policy there can be no greater 
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Among the 15 foreign editor guests of the ASNE who attended the 

American Press Institute parley at Columbia University were, from 

the left, Jose Santos Gollan, editorialist and Sunday editor of La 

Prensa, Buenos Aires; Marcel Stijns, editor-in-chief of Het Laatste 

Neuws, Brussels; Chikao Honda, president of Mainichi Newspapers, 

Tokyo; and M. Chalapathi Rau, editor of the National Herald, Luck- 
now, India. 


safeguard than the freedom of 
news throughout the world.” 

“I cite these facts because I 
want our honored guests from 
abroad to know that the founda- 
tion for the International Press In- 
stitute Conference was not some- 
thing hastily conceived and 
planned because of Korea or the 
tension between the East and 
West,” he said. 

The visiting editors are: 

M. Chalapathi Rau, Lucknow 
National Herald, Lucknow, India; 
J. Murray Watson, The Scotsman, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Dr. Oscar 
Pollak, Arbeiter Zeitung, Vienna, 
Austria; Chikao Honda, The Mai- 
nichi Newspapers, Tokyo, Japan; 
Urs Schwarz, Neue Zuercher Zei- 
tung, Zurich, Switzerland; Claude 
Bellanger, Parisien Libere, Paris, 
France; Herbert Beuve-Mery, Le 
Monde, Paris, France; Harold 
Campbell, Melbourne Age, Mel- 
bourne, Australie: Eljas Erkko, 
Helsingin Sanomat, Helsinki, Fin- 
land; Alfred Oste, Svenska Dag- 
bladet, Stockholm, Sweden; Erik 
Reger, Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin, 
Germany; Jose Santos Gollan, La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo, La Union, 
Valparaiso, Chile; Marcel Stijns, 
Het Laatste Nieuws, Brussels, Bel- 
gium; Dr. Ahmed Emin Yalman, 
Vatan, Istanbul, Turkey. 

They will be accompanied by 
Kenneth Campbell of the New 
York Times who will interpret for 
Mr. Bellanger and Mr. Beuve- 
Mery, and by Ichitaro Takata, for- 
eign editor of Mainichi, who will 
interpret for Mr. Honda. 

Floyd Taylor, director of API, 
will be official escort. 
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Continuing Feature 
GETTYSBURG, Pa.—The Sesqui- 
Centennial Edition of the Gettys- 
burg Times, Aug. 28, contained 
102 pages. It observed the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of 
Adams County. Overset feature 
material will be run during the 
year, Editor Paul L. Roy said. 





Times ‘Fax’ 
Unveils Its 
New Stenafax 


Newspapers using mimeograph 
machines will soon be able to re- 
produce promotion material, let- 
ters, office forms, drawings, in- 
struction sheets and advertising 
layouts by means of stencils elec- 
tronically cut by the Times Stena- 
fax. 

The Times Facsimile Corp., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
New York Times Co., on Sept. 
19 unveiled the new machine to 
the press. 

The Stenafax automatically 
makes exact stencils of graphic 
material in six minutes. These 
stencils, of special plastic material, 
are used on any standard mimeo- 
graph machine. In a test, 21,000 
cards were mimeographed from 
a stencil, still good. 

Industrially designed by Henry 
Dreyfus, the machine was devel- 
oped by Times Facsimile Corp., 
makers of facsimile communica- 
tions equipment. 

The corporation plans to manu- 
facture the machines with a pro- 
duction capacity of 100 each 
month. Cost of building the ma- 
chine is approximately $1,000. 
A. G. Cooley, manager, said it 
is probable the machines will be 
leased instead of sold outright. 


RCA Victor Fall Ads 
In 285 Newspapers 


The $64 question will unite the 
advertising in all media for RCA 
Victor, division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, starting next 
week in mewspapers across the 
country. 

Playing up a radio quiz show 
taken over by RCA Victor earlier 
this month, the “$64 Question’ 
theme will appear in 285 newspa- 
pers in 172 cities from coast to 
coast Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
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Barnes Declares 
Rumors of ‘Paper | 
Scarcity’ False — 


So-called “reliable information” 4 


to the effect that newsprint js 
growing scarce is wholly false, 
Harold S. Barnes, director of the 
Bureau of Adveriising, ANPA, de. _ 
clared in a letter this week to ma- 
jor advertisers and advertising 
agencies throughout the U. §, , 

The Bureau head attacked cup. 
rent rumors with a three-point ap. 
praisal of “the newsprint situation 
as it is seen by the best informed 
men in the business”: 


“1. No Canadian newsprint mil] © 


had to shut down as a result of the 
recent Canadian railroad strike, 


Stocks Adequate 

“2. Except in isolated cases, the 
newspapers of the U. S. have ade- 
quate newsprint stocks. 

“3. The overwhelming majority 
of American newspapers can— 
and, barring rationing, will be 
able to—accept any advertising 
schedules offered them.” 

“Please dont be alarmed,” he 
added, “by requests for optional 
insertion dates. This permits 
greater flexibility in makeup with 
a consequent conservation of 
newsprint—which is desirable at 
all times.” 
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Justice Jackson Hits 
Coverage of Trials 


WASHINGTON—Press handling of 
criminal trial news came in for ¢ 
critical comment in a speech by 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. 
Jackson to the American Bar As- 
sociation convention here | this 
week. 

Justice Jackson condemned the 
“great liberties” mewspapers take 
with cases under trial. Many news- 
papers do not show a proper de- 
gree of responsibility toward ad- 
ministration of justice, he said. 

Particularizing, he lectured the 
press against comments on Wit 
nesses and, in the cases of confes- 
sions which have been excluded 
by the presiding judge, against 
“subtle attempts to put over the 
very evidence the court has ex- 
cluded.” In the latter situation, he 
reminded, a juror may read in 4 
newspaper a confession the court 
has ruled is not properly a part 
of the case. 





Herald-Trib Forum i 


The 20th annual Forum of 
the New York Herald Tribune 
will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Monday 
evening, Oct. 23; Tuesday aft- 
ernoon and evening, Oct. 24, 
and Wednesday evening, Oct. 
25. The theme this year will 
be “Mobilizing Americas 
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Strength for World Security.” q 
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WASHINGTON AND LOCAL SCENES ARE VIEWED 
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21-GUN REFUTE 


Gardner, Ohio State 








ROAD BLOCK 


Journal Baldowski 


Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 








ACCOMPLICE 


Orr, Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 





Printers, Pressmen 


Reject N. Y. 


New negotiations are expected 
to begin next week between the 
Publishers Association of New 
York City and typographers’ and 
pressmen’s unions in an effort to 
reach agreement on new con- 
tracts. 

Tentative contracts approved by 
the officers and negotiating com- 
mittees of the association and the 
unions were rejected in secret 
votes by the membership of the 
New York Typographical Union 
No. 6 (Big Six) and the New 
York Pressmen’s Union, Local 2. 

William Mapel, vicechairman 
of the Publishers Association, re- 
turns Sept. 25 ftom vacation and 
it is expected that conferences 
will be arranged by him at an 
early date. 

‘The Last Ounce’ 

“We have obtained the last 
ounce from the publishers with- 
out taking us out on the street in 
a strike,” asserted Francis G. 
Barrett, president of the Big Six, 
in urging members to ratify the 
proposed contract. The union’s 
officers and Newspaper Scale 
Committee unanimously support- 
ed the agreement. 

However, the printers, by a 
vote of 827 to 194, rejected the 
Proposal terms. The typographers 
represent 2,700 composing room 
workers. 

Afterwards, leaders of the ty- 
pographers said they would re- 
turn to their original demands of 
a $10 weekly increase over all 
old scales, eight holidays, three 
weeks’ severance pay, a one-year 
contract and retroactivity to Sept. 
29, 1949, date of the expiration 
of the old contract. John J. Lan- 
dey will remain as head of the 
Typo union’s five-man scale com- 
mittee 


The rejected agreement for 


C. Offer 


both printers and pressmen called 
for increases of $3.50 a week and 
$1.50 in welfare benefits under 
an 18-month contract, with the 
$1.50 not subject to negotiation 
for five years. 

Composing room workers now 
receive $99 for day workers, $104 
for night workers, and $109 for 
the late night or lobster shift. 

The pressmen’s local, which 
has 2,300 members, voted 573 to 
330 against acceptance of the of- 
fer, in spite of an appeal by the 
union president, Joseph F. Dwyer, 
for approval. A general member- 
ship meeting was to be called 
soon to discuss future action. 

Increase by Arbitration 

Wage increases ranging from 
$3 to $10 a week were awarded 
to editorial and commercial em- 
ployes of the New York Times 
in an arbitrator’s decision by Prof. 
John T. Dunlop, a labor econo- 
mist of Harvard University. It 
was the first arbitration wage in- 
crease granted to newspaper 
workers in New York City in a 
long time. 

The terms of the award, as 
well as other items previously 
agreed on between management 
and the Newspaper Guild of New 
York, in direct negotiations, be- 
came effective Sept. 14. The new 
contract runs to Sept. 13, 1952, 
with no reopenings for wages. 

Minimums Raised 7% 

The arbitrator arrived at a gen- 
eral wage increase by raising top 
minimum rates by 7% and then 
applying that dollar value to all 
salaries within the pay range. The 
same dollar rise will also go to 
those earning more than the top 
minimum of a group. 

The only exception to this pro- 
cedure is in the case of salaries 
for reporters, copyreaders, rewrite 
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men and other editorial employes. 
The top minimum in this cate- 
gory is raised from $110 to $120, 
or about 9%. For most such 
workers the award means a wage 
rise of $8, with only those earn- 
ing exactly $110 qualifying for 
increases of $10. 

The Times is granting employes 
in several groups an increase of 
$10 instead of the $8 provided by 
the award, announced Brig-Gen. 
Julius Ochs Adler, general man- 
ager. 

Provisions agreed upon in di- 
rect negotiation in 25 sessions in- 
clude a 35-hour work week, eight 
paid holidays and four weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years’ service. 

J-A Contract 

The New York Journal-Ameri- 
can unit of the Guild was meeting 
on Sept. 21, as E & P went to 
press, to vote upon a tentative 
agreement on the terms of a new 
contract. Affected are 700 edi- 
torial and commercial employes. 

Top minimum wages range 
from $29 to $120 a week, an in- 
crease from the old minimums 
of $27 to $110, in the proposed 
contract. In addition there will 
be a general wage increase rang- 
ing from $3.50 to $6 a week for 
those not affected by the higher 
minimums. Workers on the night 
and lobster shifts will receive $1 
a day extra. Employes will receive 
eight paid holidays and four 
weeks’ vacation after 15 years’ 
service. 

Under the Hearst Memoran- 
dum, the Journal-American con- 
tract provides maintenance of un- 
ion membership and that nine 
out of 10 new employes be Guild 
members. 

The Guild has negotiations in 
progress for new contracts with 
the New York Daily Mirror, New 
York Daily News and Brooklyn 
Eagle and is preparing to open 
negotiations at the New York 
Herald Tribune and the New 
York Post. A contract recently 
was signed with the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun after 


the paper had been suspended for 
11 weeks by a Guild strike. 

Charges of violation of union 
laws were filed by the Guild 
against six members of the World- 
Telegram and Sun unit who con- 
tinued to report for work during 
the strike. The six named in the 
new charges were listed as Gar- 
rett H. Winter, Jr., Matthew Red- 
ding, W. A. Pausewang, Arthur 
Goebel, John P. Ferguson and 
Jerry Amalino. 
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Two Ad Agencies 
To Merge Oct. 1 


J. M. Hickerson, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, will merge with Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
effective Oct. 1, it was announced 
by Emmett Corrigan, board chair- 
man of the latter firm. 

Robert Potter, Sr., at present 
head of the Chicago office of 
J. M. Hickerson agency, was elec- 
ted a vicepresident of Albert 
Frank - Guenther Law. He will 
have charge of consumer adver- 
tising in the west. 

Mr. Hickerson was elected 
president and a director of the 
Albert Frank firm. Frank J. Rey- 
nolds, president since 1932, was 
elected vicechairman of the board. 

* 

Newsprint Criticism 
“D N a 
angerous Nonsense 
OtTTawa—R. M. Fowler, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, referred to re- 
cent United States criticism of 
the Canadian newsprint industry 
as “dangerous nonsense” in an 

address here Sept. 16. 

Mr. Fowler scored U. S. criti- 
cism of the industry and talk of 
a desire for independence from 
the Canadian source of supply. 

“Such independence,” said Mr. 
Fowler, “is not feasible.” 

W. S. Kidd, president of the 
E. B. Eddy Co., said, “Our in- 
dustry is booming and we cannot 
see any sign of shortages for 
many, many months.” 
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Papers Fight for Top 
In Resort Linage Chase 


By Lawrence Farrant 


TOOTH AND NAIL, newspapers 
this year are battling for a bigger 
share of resort and hotel adver- 
tising—with prospects that long- 
standing rank among top dailies 
will be shaken up considerably. 

No. 1 spot for linage in this 
classification is expected to con- 
tinue with the New York Times 
but it looks like a race between 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
long the runer-up, and the New 
York Post, for second place. 

In the first eight months of 
1950, according to Media Rec- 
ords, the Times carried 831,- 
184 lines, a gain of 37,703 over 
the same period last year. But the 
Herald Tribune at the same time 
dropped back 23,621 lines for a 
total of 333,347 while the Post 
gained 30,655 to reach 381,380. 

New York News Moves Up 

But the battle isn’t just between 
the big boys of resort advertising 
The New York News, which two 
years ago devoted little effort to 
the resort and hotel field, has be- 
gun a drive to push itself into the 
forefront. Its eight-month linage 
this year amounts to 98,652. This 
is a gain of 362.5% over 1949's 
first eight months. 

The News set up a lively resort 
advertising department late last 
year. It now has men in the field 
throughout the country. Last May, 
the News published its first special 
resort and travel section, and it 
paid off so well they ran a second 
section in June. This December 
the News will run a winter resort 
section to round out the year. 

According to the experts in 
newspaper advertising offices, any 
ad executive can put his paper 
on the bandwagon with a little 
after-hours analysis and planning. 

“Main thing is to have a man 
out in vacation areas about two 
months before the season opens,” 
said one top-notch resort adman. 

Resort owners, who depend on 
Space salesmen to tell them 
what a paper can deliver, seem to 
sign up easily with the first-comer. 
It’s the second salesman who has 
the rough time. His presentation 
has to move fast, indicate a sure 
payoff, and be accompanied by 
considerable entertainment. 

U. S. Divided Into 7 Parts 

On the Times, the country is 
divided into seven or more terri- 
tories. Salesmen are out in the 
field almost as much as they are 
in New York City. Legwork is 
necessary because about half the 
space sold on resort pages and 
sections is signed for at the hotels 
and inns rather than at agencies. 

Most valuaBle vacation region 
is New York State: from the 
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Catskills up to the Canadian bor- 
der. The biggest chunk of Times 
resort advertising comes from this 
area. But it’s not all of the same 
pattern. Sullivan County differs 
from Greene County almost as 
sharply as New Hampshire dif- 
fers from Vermont. A salesman 
has to have versatility in ap- 
proach. 

The South, including the gold- 
mine which is Florida, ranks sec- 
ond in linage. The Times will have 
at least three men in Florida dur- 
ing September and October. In 
Florida, too, regional variations 
exist: Miami being an area in 
itself, the rest of the Atlantic 
Coast having different character- 
istics and the West Coast requir- 
ing individual attention. The 
Herald Tribune and the News also 
send men into the area with big 
entertainment budgets before the 
season opens. 

Winter Preview Planned 

For the Times, opening gun in 
the Southern promotion will be 
its second annual winter vacation 
preview to be published Sunday, 
October 29. Last year’s preview 
contained 28 pages with 340 ad- 
vertisers from the United States 
and abroad. The 1950 issue is 
scheduled to appear about two 
weeks after the “hurricane sea- 
son” ends on the Atlantic Coast. 
But neither snow nor rain, sleet 
nor cold stays Timesmen from the 
swift completion of their appoint- 
ed rounds. 

In addition to having men on 
the spot, the Times has worked 
up thorough presentations aimed 
at selling space by showing what 
its ad columns can do. A survey 
of guests at three major hotels 
in Florida indicated that two- 
thirds of them came from New 
York metropolitan area. 

Other papers plan promotions 
designed to highlight their values 
to advertisers. The Herald Tribune 
emphasizes the specia] character- 
istics of its readership. The News 
reports that its mass appeal at- 
tracts plenty of paying customers. 

Ad Agencies Approached 

Promotional material goes not 
only to the advertisers but also to 
ad agencies, in order to assure 
rounded coverage. The agencies 
are important factors in space- 
buying for resorts outside the 
United States. 

At present, budgets are expand- 
ing more rapidly in the foreign 
field than in any other. Leading 
area appears to be the Caribbean. 
Competitively low rates are offered 
by resorts in Nassau, the Bermu- 
das, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, the 
Virgin Islands and Curacao. 








LOS ANGELES REPRESENTATIVES ELECT 
At the Sept. 14 meeting of the Los Angeles chapter of the American 
Association of Newspaper Representatives the above executives were 
chosen to preside for the coming year. They are (I. to r.): Miles 
Turpin, L. A. manager of Sawyer, Ferguson & Walker, vicepresident; 
Charles E. Fisher, L. A. manager of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., presi. 
dent; Chester J. Doyle, principal of the firm of Doyle and Hawley, 
outgoing president elected to serve on the national board of directors 
of AANR; and Charles R. Jamison, Jr., district manager of Jann & 
Kelley, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 





Newspaper ad executives, how- 
ever, do not leave the foreign 
field completely to agency men. 
The active papers send represent- 
atives to the new and growing 
areas overseas in order that per- 
sonal contact might establish 
long-term relationships. 

Other Cities in the Field 

Nor do dailies outside New 
York City fail to cultivate the 
important resort advertising field, 
both within the United States and 
abroad. The Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Inquirer, the Chicago (Ill.) Trib- 
une, the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, and the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 
among others, carry big resort 
linage. 

Although total linage in resorts 
is growing slowly, there appears 
to be substantial amounts of po- 
tential advertising still undevel- 
oped. 

For example, a post-war survey 
indicated that about two persons 
out of every five would vacation 
on the Pacific Coast if “money 
were no object.” But advertising 
since then, according to break- 
downs in New York newspapers, 
has given little emphasis to the 
West. 

In the first seven months 
of 1950, leading newspapers sold 
less than two per cent of their 
total resort linage to vacation 
spots on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountain foothills. 


64-Page Pictorial 


BLOOMINGTON, IIl.—The Daily 
Pantagraph marked the 100th an- 
niversary of the incorporation of 
Bloomington with a 64-page pic- 
torial edition Sept. 16. The edi- 
tion was divided into decades. 
Awards were given for the most 
significant historical pictures sub- 
mitted. 


Unsigned Taft Ad 
Made Issue in Ohio 


CoLumBus, O.—Larry Woodell, 
chairman of the Ferguson for 
Senate Committee, has asked 
Ohio’s Attorney General, Herbert 
S. Duffy, to find out who paid 
for an Aug. 28 political advertise- 
ment in the Zanesville Times- 
Recorder. 

The page ad was in behalf of 
Senator Robert A. Taft, who is 
opposed by Joseph T. Ferguson, 
Democrat. 

Mr. Woodell contended the ad 
violated the Ohio code because it 
did not show who sponsored and 
paid for it. 

Orville B. Littick, president of 
Zanesville Publishing Co., said 
the sponsors’ names were omitted 
“inadvertently” and said Senator 
Taft’s supporters paid for a series 
of ads to be used during his cam- 
paign and that other ads appear- 
ing in the newspaper name the 
sponsors. 


FTC’s Mead OKs Puts, 
But Hits Unclean Ads 


James M. Mead, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
this week told the Advertising 
Club of New York that the FIC 
overlooks much of the minor 
“puffing” of claims in advertising 
but that “we have to keep adver- 
tising clean.” 

“When an advertiser befouls 
advertising with unfair practices,” 
Mr. Mead said, “he injures all 
advertising which is based on 
widespread public confidence.” 

The American economy or pt- 
vate enterprise, built to a large 
extent on advertising and freedom 
of choice, he said, must be kept 
clean to show its superiority to 
totalitarian economies where 
vertising is considered a waste 
and cheap propaganda a subst 
tute. 
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Marketing Data for Advertisers 


The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey 
Department can assist you in check- 
ing your merchandising coverage 
with current market data for Cleve- 
land. Write for information. 





i No Accidanit ! 





The direct parallel between new car sales 

in Cleveland and Plain Dealer automotive lineage 

is no coincidence. For a half century, 

Cleveland has been among the nation’s leaders in new 
automobile sales, and for all those years the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has maintained its high position 
in automotive lineage. To sell new 

cats in Cleveland...to support new car dealers 

in this market, automobile 

manufacturers need The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles e A.S. Grant, Atlanta 
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PROMOTION 





Magazine Is Offering 
Shell-Game Promotion 


By T. S. Irwin 


Nosopy is his right mind would 
deny the importance of magazines 
in our society, even though the 
magazine publishers, in their re- 
cent meeting, seemed somewhat 
self-conscious about their contri- 
bution and want to make people 
aware of it. 

But the magazines jeopardize 
whatever respect advertising peo- 
ple may have for them, it seems to 
us, when they endorse the kind of 
misleading information that is to 
be found in a promotional book- 
let just issued by Crowell-Collier. 

The booklet is titled, “Mr. Mer- 
chant, Here is your Best Stopper 
—National Magazines.’ It purports 
to show the retailer “how maga- 
zines help the neighborhood store.” 
And it attempts to do this by 
offering “a study of the penetra- 
tion of 17 leading magazines com- 
pared with the leading daily news- 
paper in residential areas  sur- 
rounding typical retail stores.’ 

11 Neighborhoods, 11 Cities 

The information in the booklet 
is based on interviews with 5,729 
housewives. Interviewing 500 
women in 11 neighborhoods sur- 
rounding 11 typical drug and gro- 
cery store in middle-class shopping 
areas in 11 cities, a nationally 
known research firm found out 
which of 17 magazines the women 
had read within the last month or 
two weeks, and which daily and 
Sunday newspapers. 

From these interviews, the 
booklet claims, it is discovered that 
national magazines “reach 84 out 
of every 100 homes” in the neigh- 
borhoods immediztely surrounding 
the typical stores. Thus the con- 
clusion, that “magazine advertising 
is local advertising, as local as the 
traffic light at the street corner.” 

Now, this is a beautiful tribute 
to the Bureau of Advertising and 


its “all busines is local’ theme, and 
nobody would argue too strenuous- 
ly that magazine advertising might 
be local advertising depending on 
how you define local. You could 
stretch that definition to its most 
local application, and call it per- 
sonal advertising if you were so 
minded. 

This isn’t what riles us about 
this promotion. It’s in the pages in 
the booklet devoted to specific 
findings in 11 different cities, and 
in the comparisons with the local 
newspapers. For each city a 
spread shows you the neighbor- 
hood in which the interviews were 
made, a picture of a neighborhood 
street and the neighborhood store. 
It gives you the percentage of 
homes which national magazines 
are read, and the readership per 
100 homes of magazines versus 
the local newspaper. Then it gives 
you the advertising cost per 100 
customers of a black and white 
page, magazines versus newspa- 
pers. 

How was Cost Figured? 

Needless to say, although in 
some instances the local newspaper 
has more readership per 100 
homes than the national maga- 
zines, in every instance, the ad- 
vertising cost per 100 customers 
is higher, usually a great deal high- 
er, for the newspaper than for the 
magazines. 

There is no explanation offered 
of how the costs were arrived at. 
By figuring ourselves, we find that 
the newspaper cost is based on 
the one-time open rate. We as- 
sume the magazine cost—which is 
described as an average cost—is 
likewise based on the one-time 
open rate. But to get this cost in 
newspapers, you have only to buy 
each newspaper and only the 
newspapers you want. To get it 
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in magazines, however, you have 
to buy all 17—something few ad- 
vertisers can afford to do even if 
it made marketing sense. 

But you are comparing two dif- 


ferent kinds of animal. A maga- 
zine page is vastly different from 
a newspaper page. Few national 
advertisers employ full pages in 
newspapers, although it is usual in 
magazines. Your newspaper page, 
or even a smaller ad, can be 
“local’ to the point of including the 
neighborhood stores name and ad- 
dress and telephone number. Your 
magazine page is local only to the 
extent that a local resident may 
read it. 

To get the low cost-per-100-cus- 
tomer rate for the magazines, you 
have to put a large chunk of dough 
into a large list of magazines and 
disregard duplication and cover- 
age for waste areas. Even at the 
higher rate shown in this booklet, 
the newspapers would be a cheaper 
buy because you could eliminate 
all areas where your business is 
not local. 

Disservice to Advertisers 

We could go on, but you get the 
idea. This booklet does a dis- 
service to advertisers, whom it pur- 
ports to inform and thereby to 
serve, because it Jeads them up the 
garden path. It does a specific dis- 
service to newspapers and to re- 
tailers in Portland, Me., Spring- 
field, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., Lan- 
caster, Pa., Des Moines, la., Min- 

Minn., Lincoln, 


neapolis, Neb., 






Richmond, Va., Houston, na 
Seattle, Wash., and San Diego, 
Calif. 

In short, this is the slickest kind 
of shell-game promotion that is yp. 
worthy of magazines in genera] 
and of the excellent Crowell-Co}. 
lier books in particular. 





Fashions 

One field in which newspapers 
seem definitely to be improving 
both in promotional sophistication 
and in advertising linage is the 
fashion field. It is probably not too 
much of an exaggeraton to sug. 
gest that the daily newspaper has 
taken the fashion play away from 
the slick and ultra-ultra magazines, 


To take just a quick peek across 
the country, for instance, here js 
Rochester, N. Y., where the Dem. 
ocrat and Chronicle was out sey- 
eral weeks ago with an excellent 
30 page special Fall Fashions sec. 
tion. Three such sections are done 
each year, Howard B. Bloomfield, 
promotion director, tells us, one in 
Spring, another in Summer, and 
this one in Fall. 


In Sacramento, Calif., the Bee 
several weeks ago staged a fash- 
ion show in the 5,000-seat Memo- 
rial auditorium ia conjunction with 
the Retail Merchants Asociation, 
This climaxed a fashion festival 
in which retail stores had special 
window displays. And the show 
itself was more than merely a pa- 
rade—it was actually a fashion 
musical. 





Quad-Cities Metropolitan Population 


Now 232,733 


gain of 17.5% 
in 10 years 





ROCK MOLINE 


ISLAND 


Preliminary 1950 census figures for Rock Island and 
Scott counties show a total population of 232,733. 


In 10 years this progressive metropolitan area has 


gained 17.5% in population .. 


market. 


. indicating top-notch 
sales potential for your product in the Quad-City 


Only the Argus-Dispatch newspapers cover the ILLI- 
NOIS side where nearly 60% of Quad-Cities 232,733* 


population live. 


*Preliminary estimates, 1950 census 
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In the first 8 months of 1950 
E THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
= | PUBLISHED MORE THAN 
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This is the largest volume ever published in 


| any Philadelphia newspaper in a similar period 





in any year—and is 3,738,000 lines 





greater than the second newspaper published. 


*Source: Media Records. Both The Inquirer and 2nd paper publish 7 days 
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Newsmagazine 
Is Planned For 
Latin America 


A newsmagazine for Latin 
America, to be called Vision and 
to be edited in New York City, 
will make its appearance in mid- 
November. It will be in the Span- 
ish language and an_ edition 
eventually will be in Portuguese 
for Brazil. 

Vision, founded by a group of 
young men in their early thirties 
and backed to the extent of $750,- 
000 by Latin American and U. S. 
publishing interests, will be the 
first general magazine in the his- 
tory of American publishing to 
be created especially for an audi- 
ence outside the United States, 
according to William E. Barlow, 
presiding publisher, formerly of 
Time International. 

Col. J. Noel Macy, of the 
Westchester (N. Y.) Newspapers, 
former member of the Board of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
and former attache of the State 
Department, is chairman of the 
board of directors. Consultants on 
Latin American business problems 
are John Abbink, formerly chair- 
man of the board of McGraw- 
Hill International and chief of 
the Brazilian Economic Commis- 
sion, and James H. Drum, for- 
merly vicepresident in charge of 


Latin America for the National 
City Bank. 
Stout Is Editor 


Top editor is Edwin Stout, for- 
merly with the Cowles Newspa- 
pers, the United Press, Pan Amer- 
ican editor of Newsweek and a 
wartime editor of Latin American 
magazine, En Guardia. Robert K. 
Shellaby, now Latin American 
editor for the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, will be manag- 
ing editor. 

The staff is composed of Latin 
American and U. S. newsmen, 
both in the field and in the home 
office, 231 East 51st Street, New 
York. There will be a roving cor- 
respondent-photographer in Latin 
America and correspondents in its 
principal cities as well as staff 
writers in Rome, Paris, Madrid 
and Washington. News and photo- 
graphic coverage of the large news 
agencies will be used. 

Printing locations will be in 
two or more cities in Latin Ameri-| 
ca and distribution will be en- 
tirely by air. Vision will appear 
initially every other week with) 
a guaranteed circulation of 50,000) 
copies for the first six months, | 
according to the circulation man- | 
ager, Robert Lockwood, formerly 
assistant ¢. m. for Time and Life 
International. 


Contest in Ohio 
CoLuMBUs, O.—The QGhio} 
State Journal used a series of| 
“teaser” ads in its own columns! 
and on two billboards to promote! 
a local “Tangle Towns” contest! 
with $15,217 in prizes. | 
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Story in the New York Times 
about arrangements at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel for the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference: “The 
focal point of the ministers’ con- 
ference \will be Suite 37-A, used 
in the past by President Truman 
and Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands.” 





ADVERTISEMENT in the Waupun 
(Wis.) Leader-News: “A meeting 
of the Waupun Republican Club 
will be held in the Men’s Room 
of the Waupun City Hall To- 
night.” 

s 

HEADLINE in the Lafayette (La.) 
Progress: “Beautification of Pope 
Set for 1951.” 


SociETy item in the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank announce the birth of a 
daughter. The bride is the former 
Miss Blank.” 

o 

ADVERTISEMENT appearing in 
Hollywood, Calif.: “Maternity 


garments for the modern miss.” 
s 


LeEaD to travel story in the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Evening Inde- 
pendent: “If ‘you want to go to 
Bermuda by air, take a plane. 
That’s the best way to travel 
through the air.” 

Ss 


Classes Are Begun 
For PR Officers 


WASHINGTON — As a part of 
the program of enlarging the 
corps of military public relations 
officers, a training unit has begun 
a course of studies in the auditori- 
um of the National Press Club. 

Col. Edward Bomar is in charge 
of the unit which was set up by 
Col. Edward M. Kirby. Maj. Gen. 
Floyd Parks, Army information 
chief, and Radford Mobley, Na- 
tional Press Club president and 
Knight Newspapers correspondent, 
were the first “lecturers.” 

The course is projected over a 
period of 40 weeks. 
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32-Page Roto 
Style Portfolio 


St. Louis—A 32-page “Port- 


folio of Fashion” was published 
by the Post-Dispatch in its Sept. 
17 issue for Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, marking its centennial 
year as a Midwest fashion center. 

The cover and middle-spread 
of the section were in  color- 
gravure; the other pages were 
in black-and-white rotogravure. 
The section was months in the 
making. 

American designers were asked 
to select their most significant 
designs for the section; the models 
were made up in advance and 
flown to St. Louis for photograph- 
ing in local settings. Mrs. Mary 
Gamble, the fashion store’s pub- 
licity director, handled the editor- 
ial details of the section. 
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The turbojet of Advertising 
is LOCALNEWS 






Read Is Joining 
M,R&S Oct.16 | 


Ingraham Read, publisher of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Post-Enquir. 
er when it suspended recently, has 
joined the newspaper representa- 
tive firm of Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt as vicepresident and Pacific 
Coast manager, effective Oct. 16, 


Herbert W. Moloney, president 
also announced this week the ap. 
pointment of William J. Schmitt 
as executive vicepresident jp 
charge of the firm’s five westem 
offices. He will make his head. 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Schmitt 
has been Pacific Coast manager, 


Karl J. Shull, Chicago office 
manager, becomes  vicepresident 
and manager of the supplement 
department in the New York 
headquarters. 








“LOCALNEWS DAILIES — basic advertising medium” 





the Julius Mathews ; 
Special Agency, in. 
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office ANNUAL BALL GAME between GOP and SOAP BOX DERBY, sponsored by The ANNUAL STAR TRACK MEET last year 
ident Democratic Congressmen, for benefit Star, picks a Washington winner for drew the top track stars in the Nation. 
: of The Star’s camp for underprivi- the big national championship at 
ment : - 
York leged children. Akron, Ohio. 
_ Here are some of the is a vital part of 
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SCHOOL SAFETY campaign, conducted MODEL AIR SHOW, sponsored by The FREE NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERTS by the 
by Inspector Dick Mansfield, enrolls Star, this year brought 125,000 spec- famous National Symphony Orchestra 
. 80,000 school children in the D. C. tators and 528 entries to the event. are staged by The Star at school audi- 
area every year. toriums all over the D. C. area. 
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Copley Press 
Stages 21st 
Annual Meet 


HIGHLAND ParRK, III. — Execu- 
tives of Copley Press, Inc., and 
publishers of member newspapers 
in Illinois and California, attended 
the 21st annual conference here 
last week. 

Roundtable discussions covered 
management problems, employe 
relations, editorial, advertising 
and circulation operations, and 
radio-television competition. 

A. W. Shipton, Springfield, Hl., 
president of Copley Press, in his 
opening address to the conference, 
pointed out the past year was the 
best Copley Press has ever had, 
with good prospects of continued 
success, “thanks to the coopera- 
tion of all our publishers and ex- 
ecutives.” 

Tells of Copley Policy 

“The founder of our organiza- 
tion, the late Col. Ira C. Copley, 
had faith in men,” said Mr. Ship- 
ton. “He believed firmly in the 
development of men. He con- 
stantly sought leaders and encour- 
aged them to develop seconds in 
command. That is why he could 
ever point with great pride to the 
fact that each of his newspapers, 
although part of a group, was 
autonomous in the field. He 
wanted each publisher to be re- 
spected by those under him and 
by the public.” 

Mr. Shipton added that in the 
production of a newspaper, he 
felt that publishers should deal 
directly with department heads— 
rather than with individual em- 
ployes—thus helping to develop 
secondary executives. 

James S. Copley, first vicepresi- 
dent of Copley Press and publish- 
er of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union and Tribune, outlined poli- 
cies and program for the coming 
year. 

Those in Attendance 

Other executives in attendance 
included: 

Clark F. Waite, chairman of 
the board, Southern California 
Associated Newspapers, chairman 
of conference; Alden C. Waite, 
president, SCAN, conference 
moderator; and Robert Hender- 
son, conference manager. 

Copley publishers and execu- 
tives present were: 

H. B. Baumberger, Burbank 
Daily Review; Lester G. Bradley, 
chairman, Union Tribune Pub- 
lishing Co.; William N. Copley. 
director, Copley Press; R. L. Cur- 
ry, Culver City Star-News; V. Y. 
Dallman; - editor, JiHinois — State 
Register; Charles F. Davis, Mon- 
rovia News-Post; H. L. Dewing, 
WCBS, Inc., Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. 
C. O. Goodwin, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, Copley Press; F. S. 
Haynes, Redondo Daily Breeze; 
Barton Heiligers, Alhambra Post- 
Advocate; Jack. Heintz, KSDO, 


San Diego; C. W. Hoefer, Au- 
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rora Beacon-News; F. M. James, 
secretary-treasurer, Copley Press; 
C. Raymond Long, Elgin Courier- 
News; John F. Lux, Joliet Herald- 
News; B. A. Martin, San Pedro 
News-Pilot; Will H. McConnell, 
counselor, Springfield. 

C. W. Parcher, Glendale News- 
Press; L. G. Pefferle, attorney, ra- 
dio advisor, Springfield; Robert 
W. Richards, chief Washington 
bureau; William F. Shea, general 
manager, Union Tribune Co.; 
Grover E. Shipton, assistant to 
publisher, Jilinois State Journal 
and Register; J. Emil Smith, pub- 
lisher, Illinois State Journal and 
Register; R. N. Smith, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Copley Press. 

Robert P. Holliday, Nelson 
Roberts, R. S. Nicholson. H. EF. 
Deckert and Charles A. Johnson 
of West-Holliday Co., Inc., na- 
tional advertising representatives 
of Copley newspapers. 

s 


Ad Council Reviews 
Campaigns of 1949-50 


NEWSPAPERS AND SUNDAY sup- 
plements stepped up support of 
Advertising Council public service 
campaigns more than 20% last 
year, the Council announced in its 
annual report released last week. 

“This report for our fiscal year 
of 1949-50 was written ‘before 
Korea’ so it covers only our op- 
erations during a period of rela- 


tive peace,” said Samuel C. Gale, | 


chairman of the Council. “We 
have already converted some of 
our peacetime campaigns to cope 
with the Korean crisis and un- 
doubtedly we will have to revise 
others, curtail some, and give 
top priority to new ones to help 
fight Communism or 
force that may threaten 
democratic way of life.” 

During the year, the Council 
reviewed 101 projects suggested 
for its support. Of these, 50 were 
rejected and 51 were given some 
degree of assistance. Major cam- 
paigns were: American Economic 
System, American Heritage, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Armed Forces 
Prestige (since changed to a re- 
cruiting program), Better Schools, 
CARE, Community Chests, Decen- 
nial Census, Fight Tuberculosis, 
and U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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any other 





SPACE 


HASTE! | 


| How much linage did you sell | 
|this big newspaper advertiser? | 
| How well do his key buyers | 


|know your newspaper? 


See Pages 40, 41 





Knight Named 


ABC Speaker 
For Luncheon 


CuicaGo—John S. Knight, presi- 
dent and publisher of Knight 
Newspapers, will be the principal 
speaker at the annual luncheon 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions here at the Drake Hotel, 
Oct. 26, it was announced by Carl 
Gazley, director of ABC mem- 
bers’ relations. 

Speakers at the general session, 
marking the opening of the 36th 
annual ABC meeting, Oct. 26-27, 
will include the following. 

W. B. Potter, director of adver- 
tising, Eastman Kodak Co., and 





Benton & Bowles, Inc., and imme. 
diate post chairman, American As.- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 

Phillips Wyman, vicepresident, 
McCall Corp., publisher of Red. 
book magazine, president of the 
Periodical Publishers Association 
and chairman of the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau. 

President P. L. Thomson, West- 
ern Electric Co., will preside at 
the general sessions. He has an. 
nounced his intention to retire as 
ABC president. 


1,019 Swimmers 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Some 1,019 
young swimmers in the Greater 
Hartford area completed beginner 
and intermediate swimming cours. 
es during the summer under the 





chairman of the Association of Hartford Times- American Red 
National Advertisers. Cross fifth “Learn to Swim” pro. 
Clarence B. Goshorn, president, gram in Hartford. 
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“They never seem to stop working on all those lowa-wide order 
pulled by the Des Moines Sunday Register” 


This won’t surprise advertisers in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register. 

This big paper (7th among Sunday papers in general 
advertising linage) is famous for ad action . . . and no 
wonder! Criss-cross, up and down, everywhere in this big, 
wonderful state it goes—dominating a market of 2,500,000 
people. In 86 of the 99 counties its family coverage ranges 
from 50% to 100%—and nowhere else is it less than 25%. 
The market? Urban spending exceeds that of San Fran- 
cisco or Boston! Farm spending simply can’t be equalled 
anywhere. Total spending: a thumping 5 billion per annum! 

If you want action in Iowa, advertising in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register is the way to get it. Milline rate only $1.57. 


| ABC Circulation March 31, 1950: Daily, 372,051—Sundey, 540,192 


‘Tue Des MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUN’ 
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“this agency has a policy, Mr. Blodgett, 
of hitting the Michigan industrial 
markets VERY HARD!” 


do oles There’s a lot of good sense in hitting Michigan industrial markets hard these 
days... and Michigan newspaper list-makers are favoring the 8-paper Booth 
Michigan Market more than ever with the heaviest linage totals in Booth 








sanday history. Booth Michigan newspapers go where the payrolls are heaviest... 

>neral and they don’t come any heavier than they are in Michigan today. 

i Like more specific information? Call— 

mere A.H. Kuch, 110 £. 42nd Street, The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave, 

25%. § New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 6-7232 Chicago 11, Ill, Superior 7-4680 

Fran- 
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$1.57. 

0,192 ‘ 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 

IBUN. JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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Report Shows Personnel 
Appraisal of Daily 


A REPORT on the first year 
of the South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une’s personnel department has 
been made by John A. Scott, per- 
sonnel director, who has been 
called back into military service. 

In his report to F. A. Miller, 
president and editor, and to 
Franklin Schurz, secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Scott points out the pro- 
gram has saved management and 
employes money and trouble. He 
cited instances where the person- 
nel department has been able to 
“pinpoint” specific problems and 
has aided in cutting down employ- 
ment turnover by improving se- 
lection procedures. He showed, 
also, how the program has aided 
the Tribune’s employe and public 
relations. 

Suggests Training Program 

From the standpoint of select- 
ing new employes, Mr. -Scott re- 
vealed that his department select- 
ed 54 new employes during the 
past year and that of the total 42 
have been retained, all of whom 
are performing “good, excellent 
or outstanding jobs according to 
their supervisors.” 

Only one of those originally 
hired was discharged, he ex- 
plained. The others left the Trib- 
une to take better positions. As 
to training new employes, Mr. 
Scott suggested: 

(1) The job must be thoroughly 
explained by the department head 
and followed up with periodic in- 
terviews to determine problems 
and their solutions; (2) a system 
of checks involving reports must 
be operated to insure the depart- 
ment head that he is thoroughly 
informed on all phases of the em- 
ploye’s job-performance; (3) the 
department head must first know 
what the man is doing wrong and 
then explain to him his deficien- 
cies. “No problem is ever solved 
by ignoring it,” he added. 

Some idea of the scope of per- 
sonal services rendered by the 
personnel department was outlined 
by Mr. Scott, who showed how, 
interviews conducted on the Trib-| 
une’s pension and retirement plan| 
brought forth the following em- 
ploye problems: 

Divorce, purchase of home, 
youth guidance (several employes 
sent their children to the person- 
nel department for vocational 
guidance), personal loans, home 
rentals, job failure, education and 
training outside the Tribune, trou- 
ble with authorities and creditors, 
automobile accidents, sickness, in-| 
surance, procurement of _ tele-| 
phones, veterans’ state bonuses,} 
GI insurance dividends, difficulty 
with supervisors, procurement of 
license plates, handling business 
correspondence for individuals, 
and obtaining information for em-| 
ployes from civic agencies. 
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He also showed how the paper's 
employe activity program had 
made for better inter-departmen- 
tal understanding. Such activities 
included a bowling league, basket- 
ball tournament, softball league, 
departmental Christmas parties in- 
stead of general Tribune Christ- 
mas party, a special photography 
class, and a Community Chest 
dinner for key employes which 
helped the employe-solicitation 
program to be increased 52% 
over the previous year. 

Offers Training Course 

He favored an employe’s bulle- 
tin board, with all material for the 
board to be routed through the 
personnel department. “The 
board’s effectiveness is diminished 
when it contains thank you Ilet- 
ters, social security mimeographed 
material and other stereotyped 
forms,” he said. 

Turning to the matter of train- 


ing potential supervisors, Mr. 
Scott outlined the following sug- 
gested subjects for a _ 15-week 
course: 


Techniques of Supervision, Fun- 
damental Psychology, Human Re- 
lations, Communications, Corporate 
Economics, The Making of a Pa- 
per, Self-Analysis, and Bearing of 
a Leader. 

Favors Pattern Interview 
“For the most part we 
used the pattern interview,” he 
stated, “including application 
blank, telephone checks, and tests 
for the selection of candidates for 
employment. We have developed 
with McMurry a long application 
that gives us much of the initial 
information required in the pat- 
tern interview. We have also de- 
veloped a written check form for 
checking school and previous em- 
ployment records. The written 
form for previous employers we 
use only when the distance and 


have 


number of previous employers 
make telephone checks imprac- 
tical.” 
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Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 


are guided by one precept: 
# 
Report FACTS — 
TRUTHFULLY ... IMPARTIALLY | 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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Mr. Scott, incidentally, dropped 
a hint that the two best methods 
of recruiting applicants are (1) 
want ads in the Tribune; (2) re- 
ferrals by present Tribune em- 
ployes. He said that only one ap- 
plicant of more than 40 referred 
by employment agencies actually 
has been employed. “The other 
39, though passed by these agen- 
cies, were rejected in our own 
selection process,” he said. 

‘Closely Allied’ 


He also cited how the person- 
nel and public relations depart- 
ment of the Tribune are closely 
allied, stating: “Not only because 
one of the best salesman for a 
newspaper is a satisfied employe, 
but because a good many sales 


techniques are peculiar to both 
departments.” 
Referring to the  Tribune’s 


unique position of being an inde- 
pendent Republican paper in a 
Democratic community. Mr. Scott 
commented that the Tribune “re- 


quires more than a _ normal 
amount of public relations.” 
“The paper cannot possibly 


print everything people want print- 
ed about their activities and its 
policies frequently are in conflict 
with the majority feeling of the 
area it serves,” he stated. “One of 
the main reasons more community 
censorship of these policies does 
not occur lies in an aggressive 
public relations program.” 

He listed the following public 
relations activities of the person- 
nel department — apart from the 
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Bible Contest Nets 
$1000 for Churches 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Indianapolis 
News awarded $1,000 to churches 
named by winners in its 50-day 
“Know Your Bible” contest, jus 
ended. 

The 39 winners who sy. 
cessfully identified the daily Bibl 
quotation by Book, chapter and 
verse, were asked by the News 
to name a church or charity to 
receive the money. 

As an additional feature of the 
contest, The News sent Bibles to 
46 persons and four Indiana Vet. 
erans Administration hospital, 
Bibles went to VA hospitals op 
the four nights when no winner 
were determined. 

The contest was patterned after 
a Bible quotation series sponsored 
by the Nashville Benner. 





paper’s 
program: 
Many Activities 
Community Chest chairman- 
ships, leadership in Infantile Pa- 
ralysis Foundation and City Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Association, 
speech writing for major advertis- 
er, promotional assistance of 
theater chain, liaison and chair 
manship for Junior Association of 
Commerce, promotional advice to 
school system, military activities, 
and South Bend Press Club «- 


tivities. 


general public relations 


(The C-124, the largest 
cargo plane in production) 


- .. and she’s built in 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


The Long Beach Douglas Plant employs over 8,000 
workers which is but a small percentage of the 
96,000 workers in Long Beach. 
'Employment is high. Buying is high. Sales Management’s ; 


estimate of retail sales for the first six month of 1950 
hit the staggering total of $210,000,000. 
To sell Long Beach and reach this ready-to-buy Market 
ad schedules must include the PRESS-TELEGRAM. 








Represented 
Nationally 

by CRESMER & 
WOODARD Inc. 


Dress-Telegram 


“The Paper the People . . . and Advertisers Prefer” 
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a" ad IN€W Union Station 
rman- 
e Pa- 
—~ Fits is a great occasion. To know how great, 
ae’ you’d have to know the feeling of Toledoans about their old station. 
ge You’d have to know how thousands had cheered the fire, which 20 . 
— years before, had almost, but not quite, destroyed the venerable landmark 
Ib a- which had long outgrown its usefulness. 


— You’d have to know how the idea of a new station had become almost an 
| obsession to the people of Toledo. 
“‘Don’t judge Toledo by its Union Station!” shouted a billboard erected 
by an indignant citizen. And it seemed to give vent to the whole 
fo city’s feelings. (It has been replaced by a new one—‘‘Now 
judge Toledo by its Union Station!”’) 
Hence the whole week of celebration, voicing the city’s pride 
in the splendid station just completed by the New York 
gest Central. A gleaming glass and steel and brick structure, 
ia) it’s a fine gateway to a fine city. 
We hope you'll be seeing Toledo’s new Union 
Station soon—and often. 


2 Loledo Blade and 
ol loledo Limes 
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Sawyer Warns Dailies 
Not to Be Complacent 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo—Selling of newspaper 
advertising in the national field is 
going to take more “initiative, 
imagination and inspiration” in the 
days ahead, asserts J. H. Sawyer, 
Jr., vicepresident of Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker Co., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Sawyer, who has put into 
practice his own suggested “Three 
I” formula in creating a lot of 
added interest in newspapers 
among food advertisers, told 
E&P that he feels newspapers. are 
going to have more’ competitive 
problems “in the next few years.” 
He was referring to the “hot pen- 
nant race” among major adver- 
tising media. 

Stresses ‘Three-I’ Approach 

“All of us are going to have 
to recognize these challenges,” he 
said, “and be more alert than ever 
before. The newspaper business 
hasn't even begun to) scratch the 
surface as far as opportuniities 
in dramatizing and. selling our 
own medium. 

“To do this we will have to 
use more initiative, imagination 
and inspiration in order to do a 
more constructive and creative 
job.” 

When asked to elaborate on his 
“Three I’s,” Jake Sawyer thought 
for a moment and then said: 

“As to initiative, we haven't yet 
adequately dramatized the story 
and growth of retail business and 
the tremendous effect newspaper 
advertising has had in building 
retail sales where they are today. 
This might be done with a ‘big 
league’ motion picture in techni- 
color. 

Less Self-Interest 


“Our business requires plenty 
of imagination,” he continued. 
“We should not be satisfied or 
complacent about the orthodox 
way of selling our medium, but 
we should approach the adver- 
tiser from the point of view of 
his problem. We should present 
to him constructive ideas that 
will be a contribution to his busi- 
ness. There should be a little less 
self-interest in our medium and 
a little more intelligent under- 
standing of the prospect’s prob- 
lems.” 

Inspiration, he said, “isn’t some- 
thing you can turn off and on 
like an electric light.” Without 
attempting to philosophize, Mr. 
Sawyer pointed out that it stems 
from a “solid conviction in what 
we are doing and carrying that 
enthusiasm over from the seller 
to the buyer’s Side.” 

Mr. Sawyer recalled a saying 
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that he believes covers his “sell- 
ing philosophy:” 

“Acceptance of constructive 
thoughts and rejection of negative 
thoughts is the mental discipline 
necessary for whatever confronts 


the business man.” 

He said Shakespeare put it this 
way: 

“Nothing’s good or bad, but 


what thinking makes it so.” 
Praises AANR Efforts 

Turning to his “specialty”’—food 
advertising—Mr. Sawyer, who was 
the first chairman of the Chicago 
representatives’ new business com- 
mittee, in the days before the 
American Association of News- 
paper Representatives, was strong 
in his praise for the part repre- 
sentatives have played in develop- 
ing more national food linage in 
newspapers. 

“My greatest satisfaction is the 
magnificent manner in which the 
other representatives have coop- 
erated and worked shoulder-to- 
shoulder for the good of the news- 
paper business as a whole,” he 
declared. 

Generally conceded to be the 
“daddy” of the Newspaper Food 
Editors’ Conference, Mr. Sawyer 
told E&P the idea of such a con- 
ference originated back in the war 
days of food rationing in this 
country. 

Tells of Origin 

Grace Hartley, food editor of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, came 
to Chicago, he recalled, to inter- 
view meat packers to get first- 
hand information on how meat 
rationing was going to affect Amer- 
ican housewives. She received such 
a warm welcome and learned so 
much about what food processors 
were doing in research through 
their home economics depart- 
ments, that she told Mr. Sawyer 
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RECOGNIZE THIS SIGNATURE? 


Last year you read that Keister “Support 
the Church” ads were running in over 400 Newspapers. 
over 550 newspapers use this popular human-interest 
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J. H. Sawyer, Jr. 


food editors could profit from the 
wealth of information available. 

“I first thought of arranging a 
small press conference of food 
editors with the heads of big food 
companies,” said Mr. Sawyer. He 
presented the suggestion to sev- 
eral other representatives of Mid- 
west newspapers. They, in turn, 
asked their publishers to send 
their food editors to such a meet- 
ing. Out of the initial effort came 
the first annual Food Editors’ 
Conference. 


“From the first, the meetings 
were successful and requests came 
from nearly all of the large food 
companies to participate in future 
conferences,” he said. “The event 
then became an official activity 
of AANR and has grown steadily 
each year. The seventh annual 
Food Editors’ Conference will be 
held in New York, Oct. 9-13.” 

Create Good Will 

Mr. Sawyer emphasized that, 
aside from the valuable informa- 
tion obtained by food editors, the 
annual conferences at which food 
firms are hosts have created “tre- 
mendous good will” with food 
advertisers and have made many 


“top level” food executives 
“newspaper-minded.” 
The Bureau of Advertising, 


ANPA, has also had a part in 
helping to bring the newspaper 
story to food advertisers, he add- 
ded, citing the measuring of food 
news in member papers for one 
month a year ago. “The final tally 
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showed about four million lines 
of food news in newspapers jp 
one month, or between 45 and 
50 million lines in a year,” he 
stated. “It is estimated that his 
figure is about 40 times greater 
than the combined editorial sup. 
port of foods by all the maga. 
zines.” 

He also pointed out to the re. 
cent tally made by the Chicago 
chapter of AANR, when it was 
found that during June more than 
300,000 lines of editorial space 
was devoted to dairy and poultry 
news exclusively by 196 newspa- 
peds in 125 cities of 10,000 and 
over population. (E&P, Aug. 26, 
p. 26). 

Turning to the job ahead for 
newspapers in the food field, Mr. 
Sawyer, who is also special food 
advertising representative for the 
New York Times, said: 

“From here on in, the most 
practical and effective way of cre- 
ating more food linage is to build 
more specific presentations (like 
the one made for General Mills), 
containing constructive copy and 
merchandising ideas, built around 
the individual food manufacturer's 
problems.” 

Favors More Color 

Likewise, he added, newspapers 
must continue to publish attractive 
food sections in order to serve 
their readers and to successfully 
compete with other media, in- 
cluding the newcomer—television. 

“Newspapers still have an ace 
which they have yet to fully capi- 
talize, namely color in their edi- 
torial treatment of food news,” 
declared Mr. Sawyer, who cited, 
as an example, the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal’s Thursday food 
page now done in four colors. 
“The Journal is to be highly com- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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me: The country well remembers Detroit’s great contribution to victory 
in World War II, when it became the Arsenal of Democracy. Con- 
fronted with another military crisis, the nation again turns to 
j f | Detroit. The full might of Detroit’s manpower and expanded manu- 
facturing facilities, which have produced 45 billion dollars’ worth 
of peacetime goods since war’s end, is ready to assume its giant role 
in the production of war materials necessary to preserve freedom. 
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SDX Program 
Set for Florida 
Nov. 9 to 11 


“The Press and _ International 
Peace” is the general theme of 
the 31st national convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, to be held 
at Miami Beach, Fla., Nov. 9-11. 

National figures in journalism, 
politics and the military are sched- 
uled as speakers, according to 
program plans announced by 
President Carl R. Kesler, Chicago 
Daily News, and Lee Hills, SDX 
executive councillor and Miami 
Herald managing editor, serving 
as general convention chairman. 

Panel Discussion 

A panel discussion dealing with 
the convention theme is slated 
for Saturday morning _ session, 
with John S. Knight, president of 
Knight Newspapers, presiding. In- 
cluded on the panel are Frank 
Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and Fairfax 
Cone, chairman of Foote, Cone 
and Belding and chairman of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. A third member 
is yet to be announced. The panel 
members will speak for the pub- 
lic, press and official Washington. 

Hosts to the convention are 
Greater Miami Professional Chap- 
ter and University of Miami un- 
dergraduate chapter. Co-chair- 
men of local arrangements are 
John T. Bills) WQAM_ broadcast 
editor, and Tom Smith, news di- 
rector, Miami Beach convention 
bureau. Hoke Welch, Miami 
Daily News managing editor and 
president of the Miami profes- 
sional chapter, will open the con- 
vention and introduce Gov. Ful- 
ler Warren of Florida and Mayor 
Harold Turk of Miami Beach. 

Committees to Report 

The Miami News will be host 
at the Thursday luncheon with 
Ralph McGill, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution editor, as the speaker. 
The Miami Herald will be host 
at the Saturday luncheon at which 
Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
U. S. Army deputy chief of staff 
for plans, will speak. 
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Convention headquarters will 
be at the Sans Souici Hotel with 
a Friday luncheon at the Student 
Union Building, with delegates 
guests of the University of Miami. 
The afternoon business session 
will be held in the university’s 
auditorium, after which the con- 
vention will adjourn to Coral 
Gables Country Club for supper 
to be followed by a football game 
in the Orange Bowl. 

Fraternity business will include 
President Kesler’s address, a re- 
port by Victor E. Bluedorn, SDX 
executive director and other of- 
ficers’ reports, including one by 
Charles Clayton, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, as chairman of 
the Press Ethics Committee, and 
Lyle Wilson, United Press Wash- 
ington bureau manager, chairman 
of the Committee on Advance- 
ment of Freedom of Information. 

Floyd Arpan, SDX_ vicepresi- 
dent, will lead the forum on un- 
dergraduate chapter activities, and 
John M. McClelland, Jr., Long- 
view (Wash.) News, will preside 
at the professional chapter forum. 
The convention banquet speaker 
is yet to be announced. 
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Home Festival 


Section Issued 

CuicaGo—A 46 to 65 page spe- 
cial supplement of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, published in four 
sections, appeared here Sept. 17, 
marking the opening of more 
than 50 houses throughout Chi- 
cago and suburbs for public dis- 
play during the fourth annual 
Chicagoland Home and Furnish- 
ings Festival. 

The festival, sponsored by the 
Home and Home _ Furnishings 
Council in cooperation with the 
Tribune, features 26 homes com- 
pletely furnished by Chicago and 
suburban retail furniture stores, 
department stores and mail order 
firms. The event will continue 
through Oct. 8. Last year, an es- 
timated 1,200,000 persons visited 
the demonstration homes. 

The Tribune supplement con- 
tained the addresses of all festival 
homes and a color map to facili- 
tate the planning of tours of the 
houses. Zoned pages included lo- 
cal news and ad coverage. 
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LOSER! 


Did you get consideration, but 
never stay on the list of this 
well-known newspaper account? 
How well do the key buyers 
know your paper? 


See Pages 40, 41 
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J. H. Sawyer, Jr. 


Continued from page 24 





plimented for its vision and lead- 
ership in this direction,” he said. 

Speaking from the standpoint 
of newspaper advertising general- 
ally, Mr. Sawyer remarked: 

“We have made marvelous 
strides in recent years and much 
of our progress can be attributed 
to the combined cooperative ef- 
forts of all branches of the news- 
paper business. Because we have 
such an excellent upsurge, I have 
sensed that some of us have 
slipped back into a state of com- 
placency and apathy. We have 
got to have a greater and keener 
understanding of every advertiser’s 
problems and be in a position to 
render a more valuable service 
to him. 

“This means that a newspaper 
representative must be equipped 
with better selling tools,” he con- 
cluded, “and publishers must aid 
in providing the necessary sales 
ammunition to keep newspapers 
in the forefront.” 

Praising the Bureau of Adver- 
tising for the work accomplished 
under its expansion program, Mr. 
Sawyer suggested that, as the next 
step, the Bureau might well es- 
tablish what he called a “creative 
development department.” 

“The Bureau might well engage 
the services of one or two men 
of exceptional creative ability in 
developing copy ideas for those 





accounts which are not newspaper 
advertisers,” he said. “The men 
in this department would devote 
most of their energies and talents 
in preparing campaign and mer. 
chandising suggestions which 
would be particularly applicable 
and effective in newspapers.” 
A Native Chicagoan 

Jake Sawyer by nature is a doer 
and not a preacher, although he 
is frank to state that he reads the 
Bible every morning for a half 
hour and finds it to be “the great- 
est source of inspiration for meet- 
ing every human problem.” 

He is a native Chicagoan who 
left high school at the age of 16 
and got his first job as an errand 
boy for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. He went to night school and 
studied shorthand and typing. His 
first newspaper job was as secre- 
tary to the late Charles Searcy, 
then advertising manager of the 
Chicago Evening American. 

Young Sawyer then joined Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., as a 
junior advertising salesman for 
Electrical Merchandising. His ex- 
perience helped him when he went 
to the Chicago Tribune’s national 
advertising department, handling 
electrical appliance advertising. 
He was one of the Tribune admen 
assigned to Liberty magazine’s ad- 
vertising staff. 

In 1929, he and J. L. Ferguson 
organized their own publishers’ 
representative business and in 
1931, Thomas Walker joined the 
organization. 
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THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
“Texas’ Largest Newspaper” 


FIRST NEWSPAPER IN TEXAS TO PASS 


200,000 IN SUNDAY CIRCULATION! 


(NET PAID) 
UNDAY 
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Latest A.B.C. Publishers 
Statement figures prove 


THE FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM LEADS ALL 
TEXAS NEWSPAPERS IN CIRCULATION 












The Fort Worth Star-Telegram covers wealthy West Texas, 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


177,135 


HOUSTON POST 


165,753 | conc sme weusee w om me | 180,772 


CHECK THESE FIGURES IN THE TERRITORY SERVED BY 
THE STAR-TELEGRAM 


DALLAS NEWS Effective Buying Income (1949)—23.7% of Texas.......$1,958,773,000.00 DALLAS NEws 
Food Sales (1949}—25.1% of Texas. $ 340,192,000.00 ] ] 1, 3 5 
| 6 3 ? ] ? Drug Sales (1949}—27.4% of Texas... .....$ | 60,606,000.00 | 
’ General Merchandise Sales (1949—28.1°/, of Texas..$ 243,553,000.00 
= * Gross Farm Dollars (1949)—40.2%, of Texas.................$ 764,204,000.00 DALLAS TIMES HERALD a 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS NEWS Furniture—House—Radio (1949}—20.2%, of Texas...$  58,472,000.00 rer, 
Above figures copyright 1950, Seles Management Survey of Buying Power . Further reproduction not licensed. | 4 0 ? h 5 
] A 3 ’ 0 0 4 Schedule the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and get penetration, im- ] 


pact—quality coverage in the rich Northwest area of Texas, where 


foremost market in the nation’s No. 1 farm income state, 





HOUSTON CH 
with sales impact in 100 important counties! Get more 


192,483 
for your advertising dollar in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


= . . » Offering the largest circulation in Texas . . . now HOUSTON POST 
































































































bank deposits in 1949 totaled $981,291,000 . . . a gain of $97,- 
034,000 over 1948 deposits. To reach this foremost market in the 
nation’s No. 1 farm income state, tell your sales story in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram . . . with circulation now over 200,000 net 


paid daily and Sunday . . . largest circulation in the largest state! 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums, or contests.“Just a newspaper” 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.” Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container.” And, incidentally, did you 
know that “tin cans” are really about 99% steel? 
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HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structural 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 162% 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other huge 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds. 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, you 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if the 
inner springs are made of U-S’S Premier Spring Wire, specially developed 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to the 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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NEW ICE CREAM IDEA. In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 
ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called “‘Diced Cream’’... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
purity in the finished product. 


STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embodies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U-S’S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. United States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings .. . 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Duild a Better America 


FENCE DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY » CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
XPORT ‘ COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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UNPREDICTABLE 


THE Newspaper Guild of New York was 

supported by the newspaper mechanical 
unions in its strike against the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun (in violation of their 
contracts they wouldn’t go across the Guild 
picket line) which made that newspaper the 
guinea pig in the unions’ struggle to force 
another round of wage increases. The news- 
papers, especially in New York, had been 
conducting an effective hold-the-line fight un- 
til then. 

When the World-Telegram and Sun strike 
was settled for nominal wage increases it was 
assumed the other unions would line up and 
quickly sign for the same amount. All their 
contracts had long since expired. 

Sure enough, the negotiators for the print- 
ers and the pressmen agreed without too 
much difficulty on identical increases of $3.50 
per week in wages plus $1.50 in welfare bene- 
ts. Francis G. Barrett, president of the print- 
ers’ local, appealed to his membership to 
ratify the contract. He was turned down four 
to one. Joseph F. Dwyer, president of the 
pressmens local, appealed for approval. He 
was turned down two to one. 

This unpredictable turn of events has stalled 
negotiations with other mechanical unions in 
the city. 

What does this mean? 

Mr. Barrett told his members “we have 
obtained the last ounce from the publishers 
without taking us out on the street in a 
strike.” This indicates the printers’ leaders, 
and undoubtedly the heads of the pressmen, 
are aware of the publishers’ determination not 
to grant more because they will have to grant 
it to all other unions. 

Are the rank and file printers and pressmen 
so ignorant of the present state of the news- 
paper business that they will force a city-wide 
strike in New York (because that’s what it 
will be) to get higher increases which can 
only have a deleterious effect on newspapers 
across the country? We don’t think so. They 
must know that a strike of any duration might 
injure some New York papers beyond recovery 
just an imposition of a $10, or 10% increase 
across the board, would sink many newspa- 
pers across the country. 

Maybe what the printers and pressmen 
want in New York is a five-dollar raise—$5 
they could see in their pay envelope and not 
$3.50 they could see plus $1.50 they couldn’t 
see. Maybe they’re not so sold on the welfare 
or pension plans that their union leaders have 
been prating about. Maybe they're the kind 
of guys that wouid rather get paid a good and 
fair wage and take care of their own security. 
Perhaps they’ve seen enough of how union- 
operated welfare funds are conducted. 


Whatever they do about their contracts, we 
would remind the New York printers, press- 
men and other members of newspaper unions 
that their actions will have a profound effect 
on the American newspaper business. We 
would also remind them of a report this week 
to the annual convention of the Controllers 
Institute of America that “newspapers as a 
whole are earning less each year despite an 
annual increasing volume of gross revenue” 
and adding that 16 mergers of competing 
newspapers or printing plants have taken 
place so far this year for economy reasons 
“and more are in the offing.” 
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Am I therefore become your enemy, because 
I tell you the truth?—Galatians, IV; 16. 


BEST ENDORSEMENT 


AS EVERYONE connected with the news- 

paper business in the U. S. knows, La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires has fought a long 
and noble battle for freedom of the press 
against Argentina’s dictator, Peron. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, publisher of La Prensa, is now 
in New York to attend the Inter-American 
Press Conference Oct. 9-14 and to receive the 
annual reward of The Americas Foundation. 

This week the Peron newspaper La Epoca 
of Buenos Aires launched a vitriolic broadside 
against the forthcoming press conference 
under the headline: “Gangster proprietors of 
colonial organs are meeting in New York— 
among them Gainza Paz, publisher of La 
Prensa.” The article said: 

“The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a society of owners organized against 
free newspaper workers, that is to say, an 
anti-newspaper society that functions against 
newspapermen, made a conscription of pub- 
lishers of publicity enterprises (submitted to 
capitalism without fatherland or flag) and has 
herded them into New York to give them 
orders and directives. These orders and di- 
rectives will be dictated against democracy of 
newspaper and individual liberty and will try 
to disguise the maneuver as a reunion to ad- 
vocate ‘freedom of the press.’ 

“The representatives of newspapers who 
take part in the farce,” La Epoca added, “are 
nothing more than simple servants; indi- 
viduals without personal dignity nor natural 
sensitivity who, in return for a junket and 
shelter, accept the new impositions that will 
be put upon. them since the previous ones 
came from the same source. The truth is that 
the adherents of this conference are very 
few: fortunately for the good name of jour- 
nalism and for journalism itself.” The article 
closed by saying La Prensa is “a simple link 
in this mafia of New York enterprises.” 

Just to set the record straight here: 113 
daily newspapers in Latin America (10 of 
them in Argentina) have said they are sending 
delegates—in many cases, two; the New York 
meeting is not officially connected with the 
ASNE although some officials of the society 
including its president are working actively on 
the conference; this is no “junket’ as all Latin- 
American delegates are paying their own 
transportation expenses to and from New 
York and will pay their own hotel bills while 
they are here. 

The only reason we dignify the absurd 
statement of Peron’s private press by printing 
it is because it constitutes about the best en- 
dorsement that could be given to the aims and 
purposes of the forthcoming meeting. 
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DENHAM OUSTER 


OBVIOUSLY, Robert N. Denham, generaj 

counsel for the National Labor Relations 
Board, was ousted from his job because of 
the pressure of labor unions on President Try. 
man. They allege he has been affected with 
a pro-management bias and among other 
things point to his “persecution’ of the Inter. 
national Typographical Union in seeking a 
court order to back up the Board’s decision, 

We would like to remind the President, 
members of Congress and members of the 
Board that 11 months have passed since the 
Board ruling in the ITU case and there has 
been no appeal to the courts nor has there 
been any voluntary notice of compliance by 
the union. Only recently did Mr. Denham 
announce he would go to the courts and that 
was done only on orders of the Board. But 
he never did so. 

ITU officers and lawyers tried to make a deal 
with NLRB saying they would post notice of 
compliance if the Board stipulated it would 
not seek a contempt order. If ITU officers 
wanted to comply why didn’t they voluntarily 
do so months ago. Why have they waited 
until a move was made toward the courts? 
Could it be they still believe what they said 
in the Typographical Journal months ago that 
the Board’s order in the ANPA and Chicago 
cases has no effect until confirmed by a 
Circuit Court? 

Wo wonder they want to make a deal— 
keep out of court by saying you’ve complied, 
you’re now a good boy, with your fingers 
crossed behind your back. Are the more than 
a dozen strikes against more than that number 
of daily newspapers so far this year any ind:- 
cation ITU has mended its ways? 

We realize that things sometimes move 
slowly and by devious routes in Washington, 
but 11 months seems like a long time to ket 
things “ride’ in this case. — 

President Truman acted under pressure 
when he sought Mr. Denham’s resignation. 
He has a special responsibility with respect 
to appointing his successor. 


The clear intent of Congress in setting up 
NLRB in its present form—incidentally, done 
over the President’s veto—was that the office 
of counsel was to enjoy a wide measure of 
independence from the Board proper. The 
President must keep that in mind. He tried 
to reorganize the Board and purge Mr. Den- 
ham’s office last spring. If Congress decides 
to modify this relationship, there is no reason 
why it should not feel free to do so. But for 
the Chief Executive even to give the appear- 
ance of so doing by the character of his ap- 
pointment would be an affront to Congress 
and to the American people who elected it. 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


THE Crusade for Freedom launched earlier 

this month by General Eisenhower is some- 
thing all newspapers can get their teeth into 
in the fight against Communism. 

Here is a campaign based on the “sacred- 
ness and dignity of the individual’ which is 
a resounding answer tu the phoney “peace” 
appeals of the Commies. 

Crusade for Freedom is something truly 
American, honest and forthright. It contains 
no weasel words, hidden meanings or double- 
talk. 
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MENTION 








C. H. Peters of the Montreal 
(Que.) Gazette has been elected 
a director of the Canadian Press 
to fill the unexpired term of JoHN 
BassETT, president of the Gazette. 

SUZANNE F. MATTHEWS has 
been named editor of the Me- 
chanicsburg (Pa.) Daily Local 
News. During the last war, Mrs. 
MatTTHEws, the former SUZANNE 
FLick, was a member of the In- 
ternational News Service staff cov- 
ering the State House. 

Dr. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, 
for the last three years professor 
of journalism at the University of 
Oregon at Eugene, has been named 
director of the school of journal- 
ism of the Florida State University. 
Dr. CAMPBELL is a former news 
editor of the Wall Street Journal's 
Pacific Coast edition. 

Rospert H. BULL, night manag- 
ing editor of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, has resigned to enter Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary to pre- 
pare for the Episcopal priesthood. 
He has been managing editor of 
the Hammond (Ind.) Times and 
a staffer on the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tirbune. RICHARD M. LONG, Eagle 
day managing editor for six years, 
moves to the nightside and his 
former position will be filled by 
RussELL P. JOHNSON, executive 
editor for the Eagle for three 
years. MARSH MURDOCK, associ- 
ate publisher and son of Publisher 
MAaRcELLUS M. MuRDOcK, will be 
executive editor. 

Pup J. SANDERS, 39, has been 
appointed managing editor and 
chief editorial writer of the Wau- 
sau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald, 
succeeding the late MarK R. By- 
ERS. Joining the Record-Herald 
staff in 1934 as a reporter, Mr. 
Sanders became telegraph editor 
in 1936 and news editor in 1948. 
His father, the late J. G. SaANDERs, 
was managing editor of the daily 
from 1924 to 1937, and his moth- 
er was a columnist on the paper. 

CuarLes J. Woopswortn, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Ottawa (Ont.) 
Citizen, has left for Lucknow, In- 
dia, as Canadian delegate to the 
eleventh conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

Gorpon Gray, publisher of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel, who has been serv- 
ing as a special assistant to PREsI- 
DENT TRUMAN, will be installed as 
president of the University of 
North Carolina in ceremonies be- 
ginning Oct. 8. 

Cart Levin has resigned from 
the Washington staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune to establish 
a Washington office for William 
H. Weintraub & Co., advertising 
agency. Mr. Levin was with the 
newspaper, here and in Europe, 
for 20 years. 

Francis S. Murpuy, publisher 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has been named to a Citizens Ref- 
erendum Committee for the New 
Theatre in West Hartford, Conn. 
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On the Business Side 





J. E. Wacker of the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel, has been 
elected president of the Southern 
Circulation Managers Association. 

RICHARD C. HORLANDER, man- 
ager of carriers in the country cir- 
culation department of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times, has been named 
circulation director of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Gazette. 
He was succeeded in Louisville by 
NoRMAN RISLEY, district manager 
for the Louisville papers at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

Howarp P. OetTTINGER, former- 
ly on the sales staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune's national 
advertising department, has joined 
the sales force of the New York 
office of the Allen-Klapp Co., rep- 
resenting the Middlewest Newspa- 
per List. 

Sracy BOwMaNn, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune advertising direc- 
tor, has entered the Veterans’ 
Hospital at Hines, Ill. 

DEAN J. WILHELM, a member of 
the advertising staff, has been 
named acting advertising man- 
ager. 

RoBertT Lewis HartTLey, Jr., 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Journal circulation department dis- 
trict manager, was called into ac- 
tive duty from the Naval Reserve. 

JosePH I. SmitTH, Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser-Journal travel- 
ing representative, was called into 
active service from the National 
Guard. 

FRANK Drake, who has been 
promotion director for the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution and more 
recently in the promotion depart- 
ment of the Atlanta Journal, has 
been named business editor of the 
Constitution. 

JaMes P. HuGHEs has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Santa Fe 





(N. M.) New Mexican classified | 
advertising department. He was 

formerly manager of the classified | 
department and display advertising | 


promotion manager for the Colo- | 


rado Springs (Colo.) Gazette-Tele- 


graph. | 


FRED KEIGHTLEY has. been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Covington (Va.) Virginian. 

FORREST POWELL has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager for 
the Portales (N. M.) Tribune. 

RICHARD A. GOULDING, business 
manager of the Athol (Mass.) 
Daily News for the last 15 years, 





has resigned to join a local manu- 
facturing concern. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


LeGeETTE BLYTHE, author and 
veteran mewspaperman, has re- 
signed his position with the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer to devote 
his full time to creative writing. 
Mr. BLYTHE, associated with the 
Observer for 23 years, has writ- 
ten four books, “Marshall Ney,” 
“Alexandriana,” “Bold Gallilean” 
and “William Henry Belk.” 

Mary MARGARET JONEs has be- 
come the new home economics 
editor of the Akron (O.) Beacon- 
Journal. 

RICHARD L. THOMAS, a recent 
graduate of the journalism school 
of Northwestern University, now 
heads the Centralia (Ill.) Evening 
Sentinel’s Salem county seat bu- 
reau. MR. AND Mrs. THOMAS have 
announced the birth of a son, 
MICHAEL. 

Lorry Lokey, night editor at 
the Portland, Ore., bureau of the 
United Press, has resigned to join 
the news staff of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News. Bow Swan, 
who has been on vacation relief 
at the U. P. bureau, has become 
a permanent member of the staff. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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JoHN J. SPANO, formerly of the 
New Orleans (La.) States, is 
joining the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times as a reporter in October. 

F. HAYDEN BRADFORD has been 
appointed managing editor of the 
Southern Illinoian, which publish- 
es editions for Carbondale, Her- 
rin and Murphysboro, Iill., at its 
Carbondale plant. Mr. BRADFORD 
formerly headed the Murphysboro 
Independent edition staff, where 
he has been succeeded by Ray- 
MOND SONS. 

Miss MARTHA MYERS, a jour- 
nalist graduate of the University 
of Kentucky and a former report- 
er for the Cincinnati (O.) Court 
Index, a daily law newspaper, has 
joined the city staff of the Mays- 
ville (Ky.) Independent. 

Jack M. SLOANE, a former staff 
writer and sports editor for the 
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United Press, has been appointed 
editor and publisher of the Ocean 
Beach Reporter, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. 

Jot E. Boyp, former sports 
editor of the Macon (Ga.) News, 
has joined the sports staff of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, succeed- 
ing JIMMIE WALL, who has en- 
tered the Army Air Forces. 

AL MCDONALD, state capitol re- 
porter for the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, has joined the U. S. 
Marines. 

DAVENPORT STEWARD, 
writer for the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, has authored his first 
novel, “No Time For Fear,” which 
was published Sept. 12. The book 
is a tale of the Revolutionary 
days in Carolina. 

Bos CHRISTIAN, who has been 
a member of the sports staff and 
more recently on the copy desk of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
has joined the sports staff of the 
Atlanta Journal. 

JoE WINDsoR, night editor for 
the Associated Press at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been called to active 
duty by the Army. 

JOHN R. CAsE, on the editorial 
staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times for 14 years, and for the 
past four years public relations 
adviser at the Institute of Living, 
Hartford, has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations at the 
Institute. 

Miss MARYLOU GRIFFIN, a re- 
porter formerly on the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Tribune, has been named | 
continuity director of Radio Sta-} 
tion WCCC, Hartford, Conn. ( 

THoMAS J. Marks, former} 
member of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant editorial department, has 
been appointed assistant secretary] 
of the Connecticut State Traffic 
Commission. \ 

CaRLos SALAZAR, sports editor 
of the Albuquerque (N. M.) 
Tribune, has resigned to go on 
active duty with the Navy. 

Mrs. R. K. COFFEE, assistant 
editor of the Jacksonville (Ala.) 
Progress, Was appointed chairman 


feature 





¢ 


of the Crusade for Freedom in 
Jacksonville. 
ALBERT E. Cotter, Hartford 


(Conn.) Times reporter, has been 
assigned to cover news of the 
43rd Infantry Division at Camp 
Pickett, Va., BoB ZAIMAN is cov- 
ering for the Hartjord Courant. 

J. Leo SMITH is the music critic 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail 
He was incorrectly identified last 
week as music and drama critic. 
HERBERT WHITTAKER is widely 
known as the paper’s drama critic. 

JoHN H. PINKERMAN, of the 
Hartford Times copydesk, is chief, 
warrant officer of the 43rd Infan- 
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KENNETH J. BAUGH, who has 
been on the staff of the Oakland 
(Neb.) Independent, has joined 
the staff of REPRESENTATIVE 
KarL STEFAN. 

Ray Lowery, former telegraph 
editor for the Shelby (N. C.) 
Daily Star, has joined the news 
staff of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer. 

Marce HunTeR of Libby, 
Mont., and Joe SreLt of Hamil- 
ton, Mont., both 1950 graduates 
of the school of journalism, Mon- 
tana State University, have joined 
the local news staff of the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 

Miss ELIZABETH TROTMAN has 
joined the women’s department of 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Senti- 
nel. 

Jor AzBELL, Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser staff writer, is 
the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“The Red Seed,” which will be 
published this winter. 

Mitton Jacques of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Patriot editorial staff, 
has left for Army service. 

RALPH WALLENHORST has re- 
turned to the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News as a reporter. Lous 
(Bud) WACKER has left the News 
police beat for the News staff of 
WBEN, the News’ radio station. 
Louis Kustas has succeeded him 
on the police beat. 

G. C. LONG, state capitol re- 
porter, Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, and Mrs. LonG are the 
parents of a baby son, their third. 

James Hatt, for two years 
sports editor of the Bath (Me.) 





try Division. Also on duty is Maj. 
Tom BaRRETT, personnel officer 
of the Hartford Courant. 

EARL WEGMANN has been named 
labor writer for the Detroit Free 


Press, replacing the late ARTHUR! 


O’SHEA. MR. WEGMANN came to 
the Free Press five years ago after 
10 years with the New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Picayune, of which 


he was night city editor. 





Daily Times, has entered the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s school of 
journalism. 

JacK PEPPER, former courthouse 
reporter of the defunct San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal, has joined the 
editorial staff of the new semi- 
weekly San Diego Chronicle. 

PEG GERNAND ZWECKER, fashion 
authority, has been appointed 
Chicago Daily News fashion 


editor. Mrs. ZWECKER began 
newspaper work in 1937, special- 
izing in the coverage of fashion. 

RoBert H. ALLEN, former Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Enquirer copyreader, 
has returned to that city after 
service on Boston newspapers and 
now is doing free-lance publicity. 

Tuomas A. FISCHER, Cincinnati 
(O.) Times-Star reporter, and 
Mrs. FISCHER have announced 
the birth of a son. 

Bit Ross, former news editor 
of Radio Station KAVE at Carls 
bad, N. M., has joined the staff 
of the Carlsbad (N. M.) Eddy 
County News. Mr. Ross has 
worked in the sports departments 
of the Carlsbad Current-Argus 
and the El Paso (Tex.) Times. 

Miss Betry PATTERSON has 
joined the Tallahassee (Fla.) Dai- 
ly Democrat as society editor after 
a three-month tour of Europe. 

Frep EbDGE has switched from 
the editorial staff of the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Free Press to the Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto, Ont. 

SANKY TRIMBLE, state editor 
for the Associated Press at Albu- 
querque, N. M., is with the Ai 
Force in a combat press team in 
the Far East, the first such organ- 
ization in the Air Force. He is 
being replaced by Eppie Lee, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., former Canadian 
Press and Associated Press staff 
writer. 

R. W. (Dick) Keusinx, Red- 
wood City (Calif.) Tribune sports 
editor and city hall reporter and 
former sports editor of the Santa 
Paula (Calif.) Chronicle, and lieu- 
tenant in the Army Organized Re- 
serve, has been called to active 
service. He was replaced by PAUL 
McCartTny, rewrite man. 

ALBERT SCHOTELKOTTE, Cincin- 
nati (O.) Enquirer police report 
er, has entered the Army. His 
younger brother, Jimmy, recently 
was advanced from copyboy to 
reporter. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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It’s No Snap, Being 
Marine Corps Fotog 


By James L. Collings 


THREE OF US were sitting around 
Marine Corps headquarters in 
New York, the major, the sergeant 
and this listener, who at any time 
will buy all the propaganda the 
Corps is peddling, from the Halls 
of Montezuma to the Shores of 


Tripoli to the Beachheads of 
Korea. 
The boys weren't peddling 


much. They were too busy shor- 
ing up the war effort, but there 
was time for brief talk about 
the Corps combat photographers. 

They said that as yet there 
have been no revisions over the 
postwar and the pre-Korea setup. 
At latest count, the Corps had 
more than 150 photographers and 
photographic officers, each of 
whom is capable of handling 
everything from a candid to an 
aerial. The selection of prospec- 
tive cameramen is based on the 
Marine’s interest in photography 
and his background. It’s a lot 
easier, naturally, for a press pho- 
tagrapher to fit into the program. 

y No Set Rules 

“There are not set rules in this 
thing,” said the major. “The num- 
ber we select is governed by our 
immediate needs.” 

“When we have the men we 
want,” the sergeant added, “they 
are trained in photographic schools 
on aerial photography, motion 
picture production and personal- 
ized on-the-job training. A limited 
number of Marines are sent to 
commercial firms (newspapers and 
photo syndicates) for additional 
training and to training schools.” 

(In the last conflict, Eastman 
Kodak, Graflex and Bell & How- 
ell provided invaluable training, 
and if the Korean war is only the 
beginning it is safe to assume these 
organizations will repeat their 
courses. ) 

Pix Prevent Errors 

_ “All training,” the sergeant con- 
tinued, “is directed toward giving 
the photographer comprehensive 
training in all phases of photog- 
raphy, and, if the requirements 
of the service permit, the photog- 
rapher is then given the opportuni- 
ty to select motion picture, aerial 
or still photography as a special- 
ized field. Marine photographers 
may be assigned to a photograph- 
ic service unit with the Fleet 
Marine Force, a Marine Corps 
post station, or a Marine Corps 
aviation unit.” 

The idea, they explained, is for 
Marine Corps stillmen to take 
news-type photos for intelligence, 
planning and training purposes. 
The motion-picture men record 
amphibious mianeuvers and the 


testing of equipment, and they 


34 


aid in the production of instruc- 
tional motion pictures. 

“The pictures we make, the 
major said, “do much more than 
just inform the public. People 
don’t seem to realize it, but the 
movies and stills we’ve made of 
battle scenes show us mistakes 
we've made in battle.” 

He picked up a picture showing 
a peacetime landing made at the 
Marine base in Quantico, Va. In 
the foreground of the picture two 
Marines had their heads together 
as though in conference. In the 
background the men were well 
spaced. 

“See that,” he said. “Now, in 
wartime, those two guys should 
never be that close. Other pic- 
tures we’ve made at Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa and other points during 
the last war have been used in 
training to prevent future costly 
errors. 

“Incidentally, we found that as 
we went along our movies and 
stills greatly improved as the ex- 
perience of our men _ increased. 
Our casualties among combat pho- 
tographers the last time were 
heavy. At times you’d have to call 
those guys back in because you 
were afraid they would give away 
your position. The chances some 
of them took! 


Infantry Training 

“All the photographers go 
through infantry training. That’s 
the first emphasis—fighting. Once 
a man becomes a photographer, 
he is a specialist, but he can al- 
ways revert to fighting.” 

What happens in combat, when 
a Marine combat photographer 
goes ashore? Is he armed, and 
does he shoot first with his camera 
or his gun? 

“He can do either, but his job 
is to make pictures,” the major 
replied. 

The Marine Corps still photo 
library in Washington, D. C., is 
proof that the combat lensmen 
have done their job well. 


NPPA Mississippians 
Elect Billy McMillan 

TWENTY-FIVE Mississippi cam- 
eramen met recently in Jackson 
and formed the first Mississippi 
chapter of the National Press Pho- 
tographers Association. 

Billy McMillan of the Koscius- 
ko (Miss.) Star-Herald, is the new 
president. Formerly, he was the 
only NPPA member in the state. 
James Ward of the Jackson Daily 
News is vicepresident and W. M. 
Jones, of the McComb Enterprise 
Journal, is secretary-treasurer. 

Newspapers from all over the 


state were represented, and it is 
reported that some of the photo- 
graphers drove more than 300 
miles to be present at the meet- 
ing. 


Cameramen Blamed 
For ‘Scene’ in Court 

OrrawAa—Magistrate Austin 
O'Connor threatened newspaper 
photographers with “suitable pun- 
ishment” and confiscation of cam- 
eras and films if they took unau- 
thorized pictures in his County 
Court sessions again. 

He was angry about pictures 
taken a week ago when, as the 
court was adjourning, an Ontario 
Provincial Police Constable drew 
his revolver, caused a scene and 
was arrested. 

Magistrate O'Connor said in a 
statement that the photographers 
“deliberately and by plan _inter- 
rupted the proceedings of the 
court.” 

“The Press have no more and 
no less rights than any other mem- 
ber of the public,’ he added. 

He further requests the Crown 
Attorney to “take whatever action 
is possible against the guilty par- 
ties to see that they are suitably 
punished.” 

His statement ended with a 
warning that if any person takes 
a photograph in “this court’ with- 
ouf permission, the court “will it- 
self see that the proper charge 
be laid against the offender and 
the camera and picture will be or- 
dered confiscated.” 





Wedding Bells 


CouRTENAY K. PAGE, sports 
writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune and former reporter for 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
and Miss Doris M. HERMAN of 
Rockville Centre, L. L, N. Y. 

RUBEN L. YELVINGTON, reporter 
for the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour- 
nal, and Miss RuTH RuipGway, 
Sept. 9. 

Miss BARBARA GROAT, woman’s 
page reporter for the Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer and daughter of 
Car D. Groat, editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Post, and BRUCE MORGAN 
McArTHuR of Flint, Mich. 

Epwarp J. Murpuy, reporter 
for the Cedar Rapids (la.) Ga- 
zette, and Miss Caro F. KuLt- 
GEN, Sept. 10. 

Maury WHITE, sports writer for 
the Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribune, and Miss VIRGINIA ROCK- 
HOLD, Sept. 8. 

Miss SANDAL DAILey, staff writ- 
er for the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News women’s department, and 
SHIRLEY P. ENGLISH, Dallas public 
relations man, Sept. 9. 

Evans CLINCHY, reporter, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times, and BLYTHE 
MCVICKER, senior at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., at 
Columbus, O., Sept. 2. 

JERRY MurpnHy, sports editor of 
the Beverly (Mass.) Evening 
Times, and Miss KATHARINE M. 
Morency of Ipswich, Mass., re- 
cently. 
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MICHAEL BENNETT, who recent. 
ly was graduated from Mississippj 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, ip 
journalism, is the new sports editor 
of the Frankfort (Ky.) State 
Journal. RONNIE RHODyY, who was 
acting sports editor, has enrolled 
in the journalism school at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexing. 
ton. 

Rupy FAiRcLoTH, AP photog. 
rapher, has been transferred from 
the Atlanta, Ga., office to the 
Raleigh, N. C., AP bureau. Ip 
Raleigh, he succeeds Jim Martey. 
HOFF, who recently was. trans. 
ferred to Miami, Fla. 

PETE WAMBACH, columnist for 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening 
News and the Sunday Patriot. 
News, received on honorable men. 
tion award of $50 in a Pennsyi- 
vania Week song-writing contest 
for his song, “Drink A Toast to 
Pennsylvania.” 

RICHARD J. BURKE, a newswriter 
for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News’ Station WBEN, won a $25 
prize in a New York State Play 
Project directed by Prof. A. M. 
Drummond of Cornell Univer. 
sity. His “The Big Green Flag” 
concerns the attempted Fenian 
invasion of Canada. 

EarL Eastwoop, former editor- 
ial writer of the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times and now editor of 
the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald, is 
chairman of the public informa 
tion committee of the Governors 
Highway Safety Conference, meet- 
ing in Tampa, Fla. 

= 


Recruiting Spurred 

ANDERSON, S. C.—The recruit- 
ing service reported a 40% ip 
crease after about 1,600 reservists 
and others attended a two-hour 
show presented by the Daily Mail 
and Independent. The featured 
attractions were two Department 
of Defense films on Korea and a 
super-bazooka. 
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KODAK SUPER 
PANCHRO-PRESS FILM, 


FOR PROPERLY BALANCED, EASY-PRINTING NEGATIVES 






Editors recognize the difference in quality that results from 
your use of Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Type B. 


With a sensitivity to color that approximates that of the 
eye, and a contrast range that keeps highlight and shadow in 
proper relation, Type B Pan is a high-speed film that 
gives you fully exposed, properly balanced, 
easy-printing negatives. 





Type B Pan works equally well with daylight and photoflash 
lighting, or a combination of the two. ‘ is particularly 
well-suited for use with electronic flash 
equipment. 


Ask your Kodak dealer for Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Type B. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Questions Answered 


On Want Ad Problems 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


CAMs have been sending in 
questions and Classified subjects 
asking for a general opinion to 
assist them in their operation. 
This week, Yours Truly will try 
to answer some with the under- 
standing this is the expression of 
one CAM and a suggestion the 
inquirers contact several others for 
comparison. 

How to go about developing a 
successful telephone room of only 
three or four girls? 

Frankly, I do not think a Super- 
visor would be necessary, but rec- 
ommend the selection of a “lead- 
er.” Advertise for ambitious young 
girls with pleasing telephone per- 
sonality, good handwriting (if not 
typist) and fine speller. The start- 
ing salary depends on the town or 
i This could vary from $28 


In the interview, force the ap- 
plicant to talk. You'll probably 
find at least one who stands out 
in aggressive spirit with a show- 
ing of real interest in what you 
are talking about. The kind that 
looks you in the eye and asks 
questions. Chances are she will 
be the “leader.” 

I would hire the “leader” to 
start immediately. Send her to 
two or three other phone rooms 
in nearby cities. Let her spend a 
few days in each making a list 
of ideas and letting her “feel the 
atmosphere”. She'll come back 
completely inspired and raring to 
go. Listen to her findings. If not 
satisfied, talk to the CAM of the 
papers she visited and verify the 
ideas she discovered. 

Telephone Equipment 

While she has been visiting, you 
have been busy looking up tele- 
phone equipment. That is a sub- 
ject in itself. You need a line for 
each girl with at least two lines 
for incoming calls (depending on 
your volume of voluntary busi- 
ness). Each girl should have key 
equipment to answer any of the 
lines. They can be direct or 
through your PBX. Your local 
telephone company will be glad 
to work with you. 

Devote at least two weeks hav- 
ing the “leader” train the other 
girls. Make sure they know how 
to sell and service every kind of 
Want Ad. Be definite in convinc- 
ing them they are not just ad- 
takers, but sales people. Not to 
be satisfied to just take an ad, 
but help compose one that will 
produce results. Explain the ben- 
efit to both reader and advertis- 
er for multiple insertions of sev- 
en days, or at ‘least four. 

If you have had a fair volume 


ac 
se 
ec 


of Classified before starting the 
phone room, you have expiration 
leads to follow up. If you need 
another idea, try a personal 
(printed) “hand written letter” 
with a picture of the girl and 
signed by her. This is sent out 
daily to a number in the phone 
book. It suggests ways to use 
Want Ads and says she will be 
calling in a couple of days. Strong 
promotion should announce your 
increased phone service, the hours, 
the phone number, pictures of the 
girls, suggested ways to profitably 
use Want Ads and best of all 
actual testimonials from those who 
received results. 

Keep a record of sales effort 
of each girl. Work up some in- 
centive for each to do better. Be 
sure to give them verbal credit 
for what they have done. 

Definitely Profitable 

Sounds like a lot of work? 
Sure it is, but using this plan as a 
basis you are developing a phone 
room on a strong foundation and 
that is the important thing. Is a 
phone room profitable? Definitely! 
Get going! You are missing busi- 
ness every day you are trying the 
old hit and miss system. 


What are your recommendations 
on a distribution system of call 
backs and expirations leads? 

At the Courier-Post we are 
proud of our filing system for 
leads for our phone room. But 
this idea may need simplifying for 
smaller newspapers and be en- 
larged for metropolitan size. 


Our telephone solicitors work 
according to Classifications. Each 
day they receive all transient ex- 
pirations. After a renewal solicita- 
tion, notation is made of a prom- 
ised call-back date, satisfactory 
results, or reject and reason why. 

Orders stating “results” or “re- 
jects” are filed by classification 
and in alphabetical order. Those 
with call-back dates are filed ac- 
cording to the date. Therefore 
each day the solicitor not only 
receives her expirations, but call- 
backs as well. 

On File for 3 Months 

Coming back to the “reject file” 
one can picture how extensive this 
filing cabinet is, although we only 
keep such copy filed for three 
months. There are four advantag- 
es to the file: (1) It supplies the 
solicitors with timely leads for 
their classification. (2) It offers 
an excellent mailing list for pro- 
motion sent out on any group of 
classifications. (3) It provides 
quick access to ad orders in mak- 
ing adjustments on complaints of 





advertisers. (4) Produces quickly 
the ad orders for renewal when 
advertiser says “Run the ad I ran 
last month.” 

Most newspapers allow their 
phone solicitors to keep their ex- 
pirations in desk drawers and de- 
pend on them to keep calling them 
back on their own decision in- 
stead of that of the supervisor. 

Which would you elect, daily 
Classified page streamers or the 
equivalent in display promotion 
space? 

I'll take the display space, and 
on the Classified page. 

Many years ago, we used 
streamers regularly but decided 
they were being taken for grant- 
ed. So we switched to Classified 
page promotion boxes. We have 
two, one of which is an ad order 
coupon which never changes. The 
other we alternate between a car- 
toon drawing of a Classified testi- 
monial and a_ short-to-the-point 
promotion plugging different clas- 
sifications. The majority of these 
have lifelike halftone photos which 
naturally attract attention. 

Frankly, I think you can forci- 
bly get your story across more 
effectively in display than with a 
streamer. We have even had cases 
of an advertiser asking the cost 
of an ad the size of the Classified 
box, so perhaps it encourages 
larger space. 

If you're in a high school foot- 
ball-craze area, give a thought to 
having someone make weekly 


predictions and keep a running , 


percentage of results. Insert a few 
comments of the games or predict 
the actual scores. 


Person Ads Promoted 


GILBERT GILLET, CAM, Flint 
(Mich.) Journal, makes good use 
of full page promotion for his 
Person-to-Person Want Ad cam- 
paign. The most recent one 
stresses how easy it is to place 
an ad and receive results, names 
types of ads acceptable and a 
testimonial of results. No men 
tion of price was shown, just the 
simple statement, “the cost of a 
want ad is very reasonable—ask 


for the extra-economical 8-day 
rate.” 
Want Ad Popularity 

RECENT readership survey of 


For on 
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the Lawrence (Ind.) Journal te. 
veals the Classified page as mog 
valuable place for a display ag 
in a weekly newspaper. This djs. © 
covery may influence some pub. | 
lishers to spread Classified over 
several pages to accommodate 
— local and national display 
ads. 


Building Want Ads 

HIGH tribute was given the Sgn 
Francisco Examiner for its Class. 
fied promotion campaign by J, 
K. Carden, CAM, San Francisco 
Chroncile, chairman of ANCAM 
promotion committee for the las 
year. 

The outstanding full page series 
was along strictly human interes 
lines. 


Majority Breaks Columns 
KLAMATH FALLs, Ore. — hp. 
creases and declines in classified 
volume of 44 newspapers in Cajj- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon 
and Washington were about even. 
ly divided in comparisons of the 
first half of this year with the 
same period of 1949, a survey by 
W. H. Totton shows. : 
The survey by the classified 
manager of the Herald & New 
here showed 32 of the 44 ug 


classified display and break col- 


umns. Six permit illustrations. A 
score used 6 point and 11 us 
5% point type. The classified 
deadline for 31 of the dailies js 
5 p.m., 5:30 p.m. or 6 p.m. 





OFFERS MORE 


POPULATION 


4,051,740 


10th in the Nation 
(1950 U. S. Census) 


THAN ANY OF THE 12 STATES 
IN THE RICH. GROWING 
SOUTHEASTERN MARKET 





Here in one state is an economy 
soundly balanced between ag- 
riculture and industry—a mar- 
ket with more people with more 
money to spend on their unful- 
filled needs than ever before. 
44 daily and 156 weekly news- 
papers, 85 radio stations and 2 
television stations blanket this 
market of over 4 million peo- 
ple, with money to spend. 
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and Development, Raleigh. 
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CLEAN IMPRESSIONS MAKE 
HAPPY ADVERTISERS! 


... that’s why 1100 newspapers have switched 
to “SPHEREKOTE” DRAWSHEETS 


ADVERTISERS are delighted with the appearance of their ads PRESSMEN relish the trouble-free operation that comes with 
when “Spherekote’” Drawsheets are on the presses. By these new draws. The hard glass-bead surface of “‘Sphere- 












greatly reducing first-impression offset, this new draw pro- kote’? Drawsheets means long press runs with uniformly 
duces clean, sharp impressions that mean a better-looking good results. Toughness and resiliency combine to give 
paper, more satisfied clients. greater mileage, fewer maintenance stops. 





haa 





nea. U.S. "PAT. OFF. 


SPHEREKO 


NEWSPAPER “DRAWSHEETS 


ANT 


BLANKETS 














IT’S THE FIRST SATISFACTORY answer to the problem of ink e FOR LARGE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER PRESSES: 
transfer, smudging and double printing—that’s why 1100 Type 26 Drawsheets for three-piece combinations 


newspapers, to date, have purchased this new kind of draw- . - 
sheet. Let us put ‘“Spherekote’” Newspaper Drawsheets or Types 83 and'93 Blankets for two-piece combinations 
Blankets on your presses. Full.details from Dept. EP90, ® FOR SMALLER WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PRESSES: 


or we’ll be glad to have a representative call. Type 20 
Made in‘v:s.a. by MINNESOTA Minin & Mre. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” 


Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, 
“3M” Abrasives, ““3M” Adhesives. 
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Names, Phone Numbers 
A Problem in Comics 


By Jane McMaster 


“WE THOUGHT names of charac- 
ters in comic strips was a big 
enough problem, but here we've 
got this business of telephone num- 
bers—” Comics Editor Sylvan 
Byck of KING FEATURES was call- 
ing somewhat rueful attention to 
the small details in strips that con- 
stitute big headaches in the busi- 
ness. They're a crying problem be- 
cause of possible damage suits. 

As an example of the names 
problem, Mr. Byck cited the case 
of a villain in “Tommy of the Big 
Top.” The cartoonist hit on a 
first name of “Carney” as the 
character was intended to be a 
Carnival roustabout. The artist 
plucked the last part of the rose 
from a book he was reading. A 
picture of Calvin Coolidge’s son 
suggested the surname of “Calson.” 


Real Name 

“Carney Calson” seemed a rare 
enough and safe enough name for 
a Villain. But shortly, a letter came 
in. And you guessed it, the name 
was the letter writer's except for 
a change in one letter. Worst luck, 
the complainer was connected with 
a carnival. (Fortunately, a nice 
letter explaining how the strip 
name was arrived at drew a flood 
of silence from the carnival man.) 

But the telephone number prob- 
lem is an item of highly topical 
import at King. While gags and 
Situations in strips sometimes call 
for the use of telephone numbers 
in strips, eager fans, it’s been 
found, are pretty prone to start 
dialing. And a real-life telephone 
subscriber’s annoyance can reach 
a highly uncomical pitch. 

Using a fictitious exchange like 
“TINKLE” is not always a way 
out either. A strip fan who dialed 
a “TI” number in New York City, 
for instance, might get “Tivoli.” 

‘Dead’ Here—Not There 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, object of threats on occa- 
sion, stepped into the dilemma 
with a suggestion that it would 
provide “dead” telephone num- 
bers for syndicate use. King 
thought the dead number device 
was fine—up until about a year 
ago when a “Donald Duck” strip 
appeared—and a whole comedy of 
efrors ran its course. 

The artist, who lives on the 
West Coast, had used his own 
phone number to avoid trouble. 
But King didn’t know it—and got 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany to supply a dead number. 

“The number was dead in New 
York all right,” Mr. Byck recol- 
lects, “but live in a number of 
cities including Memphis. A man 
in Memphis almost went crazy. 
They called him for days. The 


38 


Memphis 


Commercial-Appeal fi- 
nally sent out a reporter to do a 
feature story on his telephone 
troubles.” 

Husband Trouble 

So, finally, King hit on the plan 
of using only the phone numbers 
of people in the office. And on 
Sept. 9, when comic character 
“Beetle Bailey” ordered his fresh- 
man pal to call up Miss Buzz 
Breezy at Lu. 4-3839, that num- 
ber had been selected with care. 
It was the real number of a secre- 
tary at King, and the syndicate 
had her written permission to use 
it. 

Only trouble was, that when this 
particular strip appeared (on a 
Saturday) the secretary had gone 
away for the week-end leaving her 
unknowing husband to keep house. 
By Monday morning, before his 
wife’s return, the gent had already 
called up the Telephone Company 
and threatened suit over the num- 
erous calls for a two-day period. 

“Maybe we'll have to go back 
to using ‘Tinkle,” laments Mr. 
Byck. 

Some asides on the whole tick- 
lish business: 

Uses Own Name 

Use of the word “plunk” when 
somebody has been hit over the 
head has brought complaints from 


real Mr. Plunks. A_ salesman 
named Mr. Goon complained to 
the syndicate that everybody 


laughed when he presented his 
salescard because of a strip char- 
acter named “Goon.” 

And to show you how far syn- 
dicates sometimes have to go in 
the damage dodge, Comics Editor 
Harold Straubing of the New 
York HERALD TRIBUNE Syndicate 


lent his own surname for “Baron- | 


ess von Straubing,” villainess due 
shortly in “The Saint.” “I do hope 
my relatives won't mind,” says Mr. 
Straubing. 


Practical Child Care 

YOUR CHILD AND MINE, new 
Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate feature by Marcia Winn, 
tries to answer questions of inter- 


est to every mother and father | 


—among them, “How can I make 
my child obey?” “When should 
I call the doctor?” “Do I worry 
too much about my baby?” 

A mother of two little girls, 


age 4 and 1%, Marcia (with her | 


husband) began an_ extensive 
study of child training long be- 
fore her first child was born.— 
Reading dozens of books, consult- 
ing psychiatrists, pediatricians, and 
all kinds of baby specialists, she 
has had an opportunity to see 
how various child theories work 





out in practice. In this new fea- 
ture she is going to tell what she 
has learned. 

YOUR CHILD AND MINE is for 
twice a week publication. 


Crime Laboratory 


The Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, Inc., is making 
available for syndication the 
weekly CRIME LaB CuatTs that 
have been appearing in the pre- 
date (out of town) section of the 
Tribune for six months. 

CrIME LaB Cuats, presented as 
a “round trip tour of the crime 
laboratory” provide varied studies 
in human behavior. Edited by 
John L. Bowen, who draws on 
the contemporary scene as well 
as his own personal crime library 
assembled over the 30 years, the 
articles set out to discuss crime 
in an “expert” way from the 
standpoint of its so-called socio- 
logical meanings. 


Report on Europe 


Earl Wilson, Post-Hall Syndi- 
cate columnist declared Sept. 12 
in an address before the Philadel- 
phia Club of Advertising Women 
that restrictions on the press in 
Communist - influenced countries 
are shocking. 

Mr. Wilson, who writes the 
Broadway column, “It Happened 
Last Night,” has just returned 
from a European tour. He said 
that all newspaper people, even 
“saloon editors,’ must assume the 
responsibility of bringing home 
to the American people the seri- 
ousness of conditions in Europe. 


‘Welcome’ Edition 


The Troy (Ala.) Daily Mes- 


senger published a 16-page special 
welcome edition on Sept. 13 on 
the occasion of the opening of the 
State Teachers College. 








Irwin and Jones 


Named at Enquirer 

CINCINNATI, O—Stankey A. Fer. 
ger, advertising director of the En. | 
quirer, has announced two major | 
staff appointments. 

Joel Irwin has been named ag. 
vertising promotion manage. 
Charles F. Jones, classified adver. 
tising manager. 

Before coming here, Mr. Irwip 
was promotion manager of the 
New Orleans Item and previously 


* 


chief of the Advertisers’ Service 


Bureau, Louisville Courier-Journgj 
and Times. Prior to that he wa; 
promotion manager, Camden (N, 
J.) Courier-Post. During Work 
War II he was officer in charge of 
the Middle Pacific edition of Star; 
and Stripes. 

Mr. Jones, with 10 years’ news. 
paper experience came here from 
the New Orleans Item to succeed 
August Langefeld, who resigned a 
classified advertising head to ep. 
gage in specialty advertising for 
the Enquirer. 

William Harig also appointed to 
the general advertising department 
is to specialize in the electrical 
equipment field. He was formerly 
with the Cincinnati Post an 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier-Pres 
display advertising departments. 

a 


J. M. Easton Retires 

J. Mills Easton, second vice. 
president and manager of adver 
tising and public relations of 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, has 
retired after 25 years’ service. 
He was the first president and 
one of the organizers of Chicago 
Financial Advertisers. 


Whole Puff on Air 


Brown and Williamson Tobacco 
Co. announced this week it is 
putting every dollar of its 1950-51 | 
Raleigh advertising budget into | 
radio. 


} 


Timmy 


| 

| ...and his little brother Hanky get into more mix-ups 

than a jig-saw puzzle... are always good for a gag and a laugh 
|... quickly open new readers’ hearts and subscribers’ doors... 





BK 4 


Howard Sparber 
Likes to kid with kids, and talks with tots 


in their own language. Native New Yorker. 

he did a stint in college and the army, made 
Yank, and on discharge, the SEP, Collier’s. 

; LHJ, Look, and other magazines. His comic 
strip Timmy is popular with parents and progeny, gives 


ner readers and circulation a lift! For open territory, proofs, 
| and prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


Syndicate 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, 


hicago 
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Vatican Art 
In Full Color 


The paintings, frescoes, sculp- 
tures, relics. and other art treas- 
ures in the Vatican as well as 
those in the Basilicas of Rome 
have been photographed in origi- 
nal color in a collection of trans- 


parencies which International 
News Photos is making avail- 
able. 


Completion of the delicate task 
of artistic color photography— 
which was made possible only 
after special permission was grant- 
ed by Vatican authorities for the 
first such undertaking—was an- 
nounced by INP. ; 

INP has acquired exclusive dis- 
tribution to the entire collection of 
color transparencies for magazine, 
book, and newspaper publication, 
slide films, film strips, television, 
and other purposes. 

600 Transparencies 

More than 600 different color 
transparencies in 8x10 inch format 
are included in the collection 
which was photographed by a 
team of photographers under the 
personal direction of Samuel 
Bronston, Hollywood producer. 

The project began as an under- 
taking for a short 16 mm film. 

Mr. Bronston had obtained per- 
mission from Monsignor Ludovic 
Kaas, executive manager of St. 
Peter's Church to make several 
thousand feet of color motion pic- 
tures in St. Peter's Church and 
the Vatican. 

This in itself was unique for 
such permission had never been 
granted before although there had 
been more than several hundred 
applications from film companies 
and others. 

From its small original objec- 
tive, the project grew with the 
Vatican’s sanction into a much 
more ambitious undertaking than 
had been contemplated. 

Not only were color motion pic- 
tures taken of the art treasures and 
rooms throughout the Vatican, 
St. Peter's, and such outlying 
Basilicas in Rome as St. John 
Lateran, St. Mary Major, St. 








HOO! | 


Don’t cry if you didn’t - 
the grade with this leading ac- | 
count. Find out how you can 
get your share of the millions 


of dollars spent in newspapers. 


See Pages 40, 41 





Paul, St. Croix of Jerusalem, etc., 
as well as the famed Gallery of 
the Villa Borghese—but the photo- 
graphic color transparencies were 
also produced at the same time. 

Instead of a few thousand feet 
of motion picture film, the camera 
unit “shot” a total of more than 
60,000 feet all of which is now 
being processed. 

Treasures recently discovered 
in excavations of the grottos un- 
der St. Peter’s were also photo- 
graphed. 

The entire collection of color 
pictures has been catalogued with 
historical data. 

= 


Page of Names 

PHILADELPHIA—When the 28th 
Division of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard left for Camp At- 
terbury, after being called to serv- 
ice, the Sunday Bulletin devoted 
a full-page to a list of personnel 
from Philadelphia. 


Strikers Plan to Turn 
Weekly into Daily 


MERIDEN, Conn.—The Meriden 
Star, started by striking printers 
as weekly distributed free to Meri- 
den area residents, is expected to 
become a daily “at the earliest 
possible date.” 

The paper was started 15 weeks 
ago by 44 members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 
No. 314. They struck against the 
Meriden Daily Journal, on June 8. 

The Star says it has been dis- 
tributing about 10,000 copies 
weekly and the goal is for 20,000 
when it becomes an afternoon 
daily, competing with the Journal. 


The Star has leased a three- 
story brick building as its future 
plant. Arrangements have been 
made for installation of machin- 
ery. The paper has been printed 
out-of-town. International News 
Service has been acquired. 
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Scranton Dailies Aid 
Industrial Promotion 


SCRANTON, Pa.—How consistent 
press support can help to accom- 
plish worthwhile objectives for a 
community is being demonstrated 
here by the space given to the 
Lackawanna Industrial Fund En- 
terprises (LIFE) campaign. 

The campaign is designed to 
raise $2,000,000 to build new in- 
dustrial plants in the Anthracite 
coal regions. 

The Scranton papers have as- 
sumed a leading role in the for- 
mation and execution of the pro- 
gram’s public information policy, 
through Col. Al S. Ginsburg, ad- 
vertising director of the Tribune- 
Scrantonian; and Thomas L. 
Moran, assistant general manager 
of the Times. 

The newspapers have provided 
floats with the commanding slogan, 
“Life Begins in ’50,” for use dur- 
ing community celebrations. 
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he Pittsburgh 


Post-Gazette—It Sells the entire Pittsburgh Market! 


Three million people live within a 50- 
mile radius of Pittsburgh—two million 
of them surround Pittsburgh’s ABC 
city zone—only one million live inside. 


Your sales manager gears his sales 
plans to this pattern. You can gear 


your advertising plans to the same pat- 
tern by using the Post-Gazette. It alone 


Mm REPRESENTED 


NATIONALLY 


BY 


gives effective coverage both inside and 
outside Pittsburgh’s ABC city 
mits you to route your advertising as 
your sales manager routes his salesmen. 


It per- 


A 


POST-GAZETTE 


MOLONEY. 


SCHMITT 


REGAN & 
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your share 


$810,012 


Products budget? 


This company’s ads, running in many newspapers, were 
placed by its important advertising executive and its 
agency’s top newspaper buyers. They have to know news- 
papers—and buy space according to their knowledge. Do 
they know all they should know about your newspaper? 
They read Eprror & PusuisHEr to keep up to date on news- 
papers. Most big buyers of newspaper space do. To keep 
them informed, tell them your sales story in E & P. It’s the 
logical place. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
... Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read EpiTtoR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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New Rome Daily 
Aims to Thrive 
On News Policy 


By Syd Siogel 


Rome—For the first time in 
two years—a period in which 
readers at this Capital have seen 
no less than eight newspapers die 
from lack of circulation and high 
production costs— Rome has a 
new newspaper. The newcomer 
is a lean, four-pager, La Gius- 
tizia (Justice), backed by the anti- 
Communist Italian Socialist Labor 
Party (PSLI). 

La Giustizia, published daily 
except on Monday mornings, is 
edited by 58-year-old Ezio Villani, 
former Socialist Parliamentary 
Deputy of Bologna. His hair 
streaked with gray, but a man 
with plenty of crusading fire left 
in his quick, sharp eyes, he has 
been a _ long-time journalistic 
needle in the side of Italian 
Blackshirts who hated his anti- 
Fascist fervor and who showed 
their hatred by arresting and con- 
demning him time and time again. 

Will Serve News 

Villani, who in 1942 organ- 
ized a number of clandestine 
newspapers in opposition to the 
Fascist-Nazi clique, formerly 
wrote news copy for the Italian 
Socialist Party (PSI) organ, Avan- 
ti! Following the Italian surren- 
der to the Allies and the end of 
hostilities, he joined Giuseppe 
Saragat in walking out of the pro- 
Communist Socialist Party headed 
by Pietro Nenni. The result was 
the birth of the Socialist Labor 
Party. 

La Giustizia is the second jour- 
nalistic venture attempted by the 
party. In 1946 it invaded Rome’s 
morning newspaper field with a 
sheet full of politics and polem- 
ics, entitled ‘L’Umanita (Human- 
ity). It struggled in the red for 
over two years and was finally 
put to rest. 

“What makes you believe La 
Giustizia will succeed where 


L’Umanita failed?” this reporter 
asked Editor Villani. 
“La Giustizia, first of all, is 


going to be a newspaper,” he said. 
“Although it is sponsored by the 
party it is not going to be sec- 
tarian. We plan on giving the 
reader plenty of news. We have 
our own correspondents and we 
have the services of International 
News Service and United Press.” 
20 Papers in 1948 
According to Villani, La Gius- 


tizia will try to appeal to the 
small business man, the white 
collar worker and the laborer. 


Politically, the newspaper will be 
critical and somewhat left of cen- 
ter. 

At the present time, the editor 
disclosed, La Giustizia will be 
published im four pages, four 
times a week. Twice a week it 
will come out in six pages. 

Only half of the Italian adult 
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population are newspaper readers 
and the great majority buy only 
one newspaper a day. Indepen- 
dent newspapers rank first in 
opularity. 

: In i948 Rome had 20 daily 
newspapers, excluding the Vati- 
can’s L’Osservatore Romano and 
the various sports and trade pa- 
pers. Today, Rome readers are 
supporting 14 newspapers, of 
which only four are outright po- 
litical party organs. 

All of the remaining 10 news- 
papers are not really indepen- 
dent. La Liberta, 11 Momento 
and Momento-Sera, for example, 
lean heavily in the direction of 
the Chiristian Democrat Party. 
Il Quotidiano, the organ of 
Catholic Action, is pro-Govern- 
ment. Paese and Paese-Sera fol- 
low the Communist line. That 
leaves only four dailies which may 
be considered to be really inde- 
pendent: the financial and eco- 
nomic journal, 1/1 Globo, the 
evening Giornale d'Italia, and the 
leaders in the morning field, J 
Messaggero and Il Tempo. 

e 


Newsboys’ Band 
Plays at State Fair 


INDIANAPOLIS—Nightly concerts 
by the Indianapolis News News- 
boys’ Band, directed for the Sist 
year by J. B. Vandaworker, pro- 
vided the main entertainment at 
the News tent at the 1950 Indiana 
State Fair. The band, made up 
entirely of News carriers, played 
each of the fair’s nine evenings. 

The News also began a cam- 
paign to provide metal identifica- 


tion tags for civilians, almost 
identical to the wartime “dog 
tags”. Name, address and blood 


type was stamped on each tag. 
Fair-goers kept the machine work- 
ing at full capacity. 
Profits will go to a servicemen’s 
center fund drive. 
. 


Honorary Pressman 

SEATTLE, Wash.—Recipient of 
an honorary life membership in 
the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union is John J. Callaghan, 
assistant to the publisher, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. The presenta- 
tion was made at a dinner gather- 
ing here attended by international 
officers. Anson Brooks, of Powell 
River Paper Co. and a Seattle 
Times pressroom employe for a 
time in preparation for the news- 
print business, was honored simi- 
larly. 


Plans Kentucky Daily 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Charles Drew, 
publisher of the weekly Lexington 
News and also the Nicholasville 
News, has announced it is planned 
eventually to convert the Lexing- 
ton paper into a daily. Lexington 
has two dailies, the Herald and 
the Leader. 


Special GI Rate 


PHILADELPHIA—-The Bulletin has 
announced special subscription 
rates for men in military service. 


45th Division 
Hits Journalism 
Target Again 


Camp Pork, La.—The 45th Di- 
vision News rolled off the presses 
last week to become the first 
newspaper put out by a civilian 
component of the Army since start 
of the Korean war. 

The news made the same 
ord in October, 1940. That 
the month the newspaper was 
founded. Its first edition was 
printed less than four weeks after 
the 45th Infantry division (Okla- 
homa national guard) was called 
up for World War II. 

Mobilized again on September 
1 for the present crisis, the Thun- 
derbird division whipped out Vol- 
ume 6, Number 1 of its own news- 
paper in 10 days. 

The Bossier Publishing Co., 
Bossier City, La., printed 5,000 
copies of the first issue of 16 
standard-size pages. Editor is Cpl. 
Al Kaff, called into the Army 
from the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman. He had been an Okla- 
homan reporter two years after 
two years on the Ponca City 
(Okla.) News. 

Reporters are Cpl. Randol, from 
the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald; 
Cpl. Bill McNaught, from the El 
Reno (Okla.) American; M/Sgt. 
Dick Robinson, from an advertis- 
ing agency in Oklahoma City, and 
and Pvt. Victor C. Higdon, a 1950 
journalism graduate. 

Both staff photographers were 
mobilized from the photo depart- 
ment of the Daily Oklahoman. 
They are M/Sgt. George Tapscott 
and Sgt. Ron Pyer. Tapscott is 
the only member of the present 
staff who served with the News 
in World War II. 

The war-time News was the 
service paper which first printed 
Bill Mauldin’s cartoons. 

The PIO, Lt. Pendleton Woods, 
got his newspaper grounding on 
the Southwest American, Fort 
Smith, Ark. He went on active 
army duty from the editorship of 
the company magazine published 
by Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co. His assistant, Lt. Jim Jackson, 
joined the 45th after two years 
reporting for the Daily Okla- 
homan. 


o 

Medal for Miss Hall 

WASHINGTON — Miss Virginia 
Hall, who worked for the New 
York Post in Vichy, France, in 
1941 and 1942, has been appoint- 
ed an Honorary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire 
—but the British Embassy is un- 
able to locate her to make the 
presentation. Request was made 
this week by Charles H. Camp- 
bell, director of the Washington 
office of British Information Serv- 
ice, that Miss Hall, or anyone who 
knows her whereabouts, commu- 
nicate with him through his office 
in the National Press Bulding. 
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Savings Banks 
Join in 16-Page 
Sunday Section 


The New York Times will Pub. 
lish a 16-page magazine-size sec. 
tion for the Savings Banks Asso. 
ciation of the State of New York 
with its regular issue of Sept. 24 

Five and a half pages of the 
section contain editorial-style COpy 
placed by the Savings Banks As. 
sociation. The other 10% pages 
contain ads of 54 savings banks 
in the New York area. 

Editorial copy for the section 
was prepared by Edward 8 
Sturges, public relations counsel 
for the Savings Banks Association, 
Copy is educational in nature, ex. 
plaining the function of the say. 
ings bank in business and person- 
al savings plans. 

Funds for the five and a half. 
pages were allocated from the 
regular advertising campaign 
which the Savings Banks Associa. 
tion has carried on since 194? 
at a cost of some $250,000 a year. 
Bulk of this appropriation goes 
into New York State newspapers. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., is the 
association’s advertising agency. 

In addition to the Times circv- 
lation, the association plans to 
send 50,000-75,000 copies to edu- 
cational and civic groups. Another 
20,000 copies will be distributed 
by banks participating in the sec- 
tion. 


New Kentucky Weekly 


HARRODSBURG, Ky.—First issue 
of a weekly, the Mercer Inde- 
pendent, appeared Sept. 8. Pub- 
lishers are J. Curtis Caswell and 
J. Sterling Towles, who also pub- 
lish the Boyle Independent of 
Danville, Ky. Society editor and 
manager of the new paper is Mis 
Shirley Shuck. 


* 

Start Parade 
On Sunday, Oct. 1, the Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette will begin 
regular distribution of Parade. 
Thirty-three newspapers now dis- 
tribute the Sunday supplement. 








CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Unit Press Drives . . . Reels . . . Auto- 
matic Tensions ... Speed Pasters pro- 
vide safety and reliability with 
economy. Large or small . . . letter- 
press or offset . . . you can rely on 
Cline-Westinghouse Equipment. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago « New York « San [francisco 
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Newspaper Tieup Sparks 
‘Electronics Newsroom’ 


By Jerry Walker 


THE FLICK of a lever on the 
inter-office loudspeaker symbolizes 


the teamwork that makes the 
New York Daily News and its 
radio-television newsroom click 


’round the clock. 


Scoops have become common-- 
place with WPIX Telepix camera- 
men and Walter Engels, who di- 
rects that operation, attributes it 
partly to the high degree of co- 
operation that prevails between 
the News picture desk and his 
desk. 

“Besides this public address sys- 
tem which links us for conversa- 
tion all day long,” remarked Mr. 
Engels, “the boys on the News 
and the boys on Telepix even eat 
together.” 

Decree of Separation 

This close liaison between news- 
paper and radio newsroom goes 
*way back to that day in 1942 
when Capt. Joseph M. Patterson 
looked around the News city room 
and finally beckoned to Carl War- 
ren to “step in my office a min- 
ute.” 

Mr. Warren quickly learned his 
new assignment was to take over 
the preparation of News broad- 
casts on WNEW, a local outlet. 
The News wasn’t itself in the 
radio business; in fact it never 
did get into radio because the 
FCC denied it—Oh, happy the 
day—an_ FM sstation permit. So 
the News got into television. (But 
let that wait a moment.) 

The first thing Mr. 
boldly stipulated was that the 
newscasting business must be 
divorced from the city desk and 
become a wing of the regular 
newsroom. His advice carried 
weight with Captain Patterson, be- 
cause Mr. Warren had been a 
Chicago Tribune staffer, Detroit 
Mirror city editor, and News re- 
porter with a Pulitzer honorable 
mention award. 

Beginning Feb. 15, 1942, the 
News began its new series of 
newscasts, five minutes long every 
hour on the hour 24 hours a day. 

Haven’t Missed an Hour 


“And we have never missed one 
yet,” said Mr. Warren this week 
as he presided over the spacious 
quarters in the News Building 
which he regards as truly “an 
electronics newsroom.” 

Just a few days ago, he noted, 
WNEW and the News renewed 
their agreement “indefinitely” on 
a reciprocal basis in which the 
station gives the time and the 
News furnishes the bulletins. A 
recent audience survey indicated 
that listenership on the newscasts 
was up 22% over a year ago. 

Only a handful of people among 
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Warren 


the 30 in the electronics newsroom 
work on the radio newscasts. The 
bulk of the personnel under Mr. 
Warren, who is TV-Radio News 
Editor, and those under Mr. En- 
gels keep busy shaping up news 
shows for WPIX, the News’ two- 
year-old video baby. 

The ingenuity required to main- 
tain the News’ promise to FCC 
to provide a front-stepping, com- 
petent public service as an inde- 
pendent local station is typified in 
a gadget which Mr. Warren 
worked up. A_ wallboard with 
rows of pins, on which small tags 
can be hung, tells everyone in 
the electronics newsroom what 
time he is on duty and what his 
particular chores of the day are, 
for each hour. 


70-Odd Shows a Week 


For TV, Mr. Warren’s crew 
must prepare 40 programs a week 
for “News of the Hour,” in which 
he is featured; 18 programs a 
week for Telepix newsreel, which 
is mainly local; 22 semi-news 
shows, such as Jimmy Powers’ 
“Powerhouse” and “The Weather 
Man.” Several sports shows are 
being added. 

These 70-odd programs run 
from five to 15 minutes each and 
every one _ incorporates. either 
movies or still pictures. How well 
the job has been done is testified 
by the award of the first duPont 
Prize for Television to WPIX. 

“That’s the Pulitzer of TV, you 
know,” commented Mr. Warren. 

As he sizes up the television 
news problem, Mr. Warren lists 
possible activity in five categories: 
1. Coverage with a camera on a 
truck. 2. Newsreels. 3. Still pho- 
tos. 4. “Live” bulletins . . . just 
pictorial radio. 5. Interviews with 
people in the news. 


No. 1, he has found from ex- 
perience and expenditure, is a re- 
mote possibility insofar as cover- 
age of spot news isconcerned. For 
fixed events, yes, but there are 
too many mechanical difficulties 
in the way of setting up a mobile 
production outfit at the scene of a 
fast-breaking story. It’s feasible if 
a story runs long enough to allow 
TV crews to get set up. 

Newsreels Are Primary 

The burden of good video news- 
casting, Mr. Warren believes, 
falls naturally and not so expen- 
sively upon the other categories, 
with newsreels foremost. But, cuts 
in Mr. Engels, a News staff pho- 
tographer for 12 years, don’t get 
any idea that newsreels can be 
made as cheaply as stills. 

TV newsreel men need helpers 
and technicians, and the studio 
must be equipped with manpower 
and machinery unknown to news- 
paper darkrooms. Mr. Engels 
boasted of one positive element 
in his setup: He has three staff 
newsreel men — Frank Hurley, 
Lester Mannix and Nicholas Sor- 
rentino — all of whom were News 
photographers. 

A newspaper lensman, says Mr. 
Engels, makes a better newsreel 
photographer for TV than the 
ordinary movie photographer 
because he starts out by knowing 
news pictures and he doesn’t need 
someone to direct his shooting. 

Working with direct tips on news 
breaks from the News city and 
picture desks, Mr. Engels’ men 
frequently beat the network pho- 
tographer to the scene. He also 
has an advantage which derives 
from the News’ reputation for 
paying well for free-lance stuff. 

The electronics newsroom is ap- 
proaching the self-sustaining 
status, Mr. Warren reports. Con- 
solidated Edison Co. is the prin- 
cipal sponsor for the Telepix 
shows and local firms are buying 
into many other items in the 
WPIX pattern of packages. 

“Our pattern,” explained Mr. 
Warren, “means that we don’t 
concentrate stars and efforts on 
any one program. We deal in 
deadline shows.” 
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Carl 
Warren, 
left, and 
Walter 
Engels 
view a 
strip from 
a WPIX 
Telepix 
Newsreel. 





Editorial Group 
To Meet 
Nov. 16-18 


Des Mornes—Reservations tg 
date indicate that there will bea 
about 80 editorial page directors 
and editorial writers at the fourth 
Annual National Conference of 
Editorial Writers, meeting this 
year at Hotel Des Moines here 
Nov. 16-18. 

In addition to the customary 
day of editorial page critiques, 
which bring the editorial writers 
into the most intense self-criticism 
of both techniques and content, 
the tentative conference program 
this year calls for a full day on 
national agricultural policy. 

Long-range policy, that is— 
fundamental questions being to 
what degree our national society 
should permanently “guarantee” 
farm income, by what methods, 
and whether existing and pro. 
posed farm programs do actually 
“subsidize” low-income agriculture 
or merely fatten the strong com- 
mercial elements in it. 

There will be topflight agricul- 
tural economists on the panel for 
this session, and a field trip into 
a nearby modern conservation 
area to let the editorial writers 
see scientific midwestern farming 
first-hand. 

Defense, World Problems 

The third day of the conference 
will be divided between a consid- 
eration of current defense and 
world problems, and the usual 
final business session. A dinner 
will be given for the conference 
on one of its evenings by the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Previous conferences have been 
held at Washington, D. C., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City. Chairman 
this year is John Cline of the 
Washington Evening Star; Vvice- 
chairman, Robert Estabrook, 
Washington Post; secretary, John 
B. Mullaney, Cleveland News; 
treasurer and program chairman, 
Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. Final pro- 
gram will be published in detail 
about Nov. 1. 

* 
Missouri Weekly 
Has 76-Pg. Edition 

WEBSTER Groves, Mo. — The 
Webster News-Times published a 
76-page editions Sept. 7 com- 
memorating 150 years of growth 
in the suburban St. Louis com- 
munity. 

All work on the publication 
was done by the staff of the News- 
Times and in the newspaper's 
plant within a two-month period. 
The first press run—there were 
11 sections of the eight-column 
paper—was made one month to 
the day before the issue appeared. 

The edition carried 6,921 inch- 
es of news and 5,543 inches of 
advertising, according to Publisher 
Glenn G. Thomas. 
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ICMA President 
Praises Work 
Of Carriers 


PorTSMOUTH, N. H.—Newspa- 
per circulation managers don’t 
owe any apologies to anyone for 
work accomplished in training 
newspaperboys, Jere C. Healy, 
president of International Circu- 
lation Managers Association, told 
a recent meeting here of the New 
England Association of Circula- 
tion Managers. 

“We do have, however, the job 
of training.and helping the youth 
of our nation,” he said. “Let us 
be ever mindful of this tremen- 
dous task and let us continue to 
improve on the benefits of news- 
paper carrier training.” 

Praises Job Done 

The Passaic, N. J. circulation 
manager pointed to the job being 
done daily by newspaper circu- 
lators, stating: 

“Our job, the selling, delivering 
and collecting more than 56,000,- 
000 daily newspapers sold today 
in the United States and Canada, 
becomes even more difficult since 
we have so many well-meaning 
people urging laws to prevent en- 
terprising youngsters from selling 
and distributing our product. 

“To prevent this constant dis- 
turbance, it should be a relatively 
easy task for each of us to secure 
from the school departments the 
grades of our carriers and then 
forward them to our ICMA sec- 
retary, or to your own secretary, 
so that we may have information 
to prove beyond a doubt that the 
selling and delivering of newspa- 
pers does not harm, builds these 
youngsters in body and mind.” 

Records Tell Story 

Mr. Healy cited the efforts of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER to help gath- 
er information about carrier train- 
ing and its relation to scholastic 
standing of newspaperboys. “We 
have records to show that some 
circulators have complete infor- 
mation regarding school grades 
of their newspaperboys,” he said, 
“and the records prove that in 
each case newspapers on the 
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whole were far better than aver- 
age. Gentlemen: I don’t think 
we need to apologize to any per- 
son or group for our conduct or 
supervision of the newspaperboys 
of our entire continent.” 

Matthew G. Sullivan, circula- 
tion director of Gannett News- 
papers, discussed 
upsurge of newspaper circulations 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, showing that radio and tele- 
vision have not supplanted the 
printed word in the minds of 
American public. 

“The American people are dem- 
onstrating again their confident 
dependence on newspapers for 
completeness, accuracy and read- 
ability,” declared Mr. Sullivan. 

Other speakers were William 
F. Lucey, business manager of 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle- 
Tribune and a director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
who discussed new ABC rules re- 
lating to newspapers; Col. John 
Reitemeyer, publisher of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; and 
Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, USN 
(ret.) a Republican candidate for 
governor in Massachusetts. 

New England circulators gave 
traveling bags to Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Sullivan, ICMA past presi- 
dent, in recognition of their work 
in behalf of the New England 
group. 


Herald Makes Bow 
As Havana Daily 


HavaANA—A _ new English-lan- 
guage daily, the Havana Herald, 
began publication Sept. 11. 

The paper is published by the 
American Publishing Co., headed 
by A. H. Barletta, Jr. and Dr. 
Luis J. Botifoll, both members 
of the board of directors of El 
Mundo, Spanish-language daily. 

Ruth McCarthy, former United 
Press feature writer and wife of 
Francis L. McCarthy, United 
Press bureau manager in Havana, 
is general manager. 

Only other paper in the Eng- 
lish-language field is the Havana 
Post, also a morning six-day pub- 
lication. 

For the present, the Herald 
will use the facilities of the Ad- 
vance. 
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How to get 
out the news when you 
ean't print a word! 


If fire, windstorm, explosion or riot should ruin 
your presses and close your regular offices, you’d 
go to most any length (and expense) to make your 
regular editions. 


You'd have to rent printing facilities, temporary 
offices and equipment, hire extra people, pay over- 
time, incur extra costs of transportation and com- 
munication ...all pyramiding the cost of doing 
business! 

That’s why it pays to prepare for disaster before 
it happens... with a plan for getting out the news 
and for meeting the extra expenses of carrying on. 


“A Catastrophe Plan for Publishers,” shows you 
how! Reprints of this widely read magazine article 
plus copies of Hartford’s Extra Expense Worksheet 
are free and available on request. Just mail coupon 
...or see your Hartford agent or insurance broker. 
In over 5000 communities you can locate your 
Hartford agent by calling Western Union by num- 
ber, asking for “Operator 25.” 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Austrian Newsmen End 
U.S. Newspaper Study 


By Dwight Bentel 


TEN AUSTRIAN NEWSPAPERMEN 
conclude a significant project in 
journalism education at an inter- 
national level Sept. 25 when they 
sail for home after an intensive 
study of U.S. newspapers under 
guidance of a school of journal- 
ism. 

The ten were brought here 
June 5 by joint arrangement of 
the Defense Department, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri journalism 
school. 

Rockefeller Foundation granted 
$24,000 to the project, the Mis- 
souri school backgrounded the 
visitors for understanding of 
American newspapers and super- 
vised their tour. 

Missouri’s participation, accord- 
ing to Dean Frank L. Mott, 
stemmed from a conviction that 
“a tour of this kind is far and 
away the best method of acquaint- 
ing foreign journalists with Amer- 
ican newspaper practice, Ameri- 
can society and industry, and 
American spirit. 

“It surpasses,” he believes, “any 
other technique hitherto devised.” 
American Press Praised 

As for the visiting Austrians 
they take home as outstanding 
impressions, according to one of 
them, the “objectivity of the 
American press, its effort to give 
truth to the news, its fairness 
against a political opponent, and 
the spirit of true comradeship 
prevailing in newspaper offices.” 

The newsmen “are now return- 
ing to their home country with 
their hearts filled with love and 
admiration for a great nation,” he 
says. 

Newspapers in six cities were 
hosts to the visitors for two-week 
periods each, setting up elaborate 
programs for their instruction. 

At the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times, for example, activities for 
the Austrians filled a tightly-set 
printed program of some two gal- 
leys in length. They included 
numerous conferences with Star- 
Times publishers, editors, man- 
agers, department heads; study of 
every phase of the newspaper’s 
operation; sessions with wire ser- 
vice and other mnewspapermen; 
dinners, entertainment, visits to 
significant industry, and so on. 

An “uncensored tour” of St. 
Louis in police cars, sponsored by 
the St. Louis police department; 
buffet dinner with Elzey Roberts, 
Star-Times publisher; attendance 
at auto races, a Braves-Cardinal 
baseball game, opera; and a visit 
to the Washington University cy- 
clotron were -typical of special 
activities for the visitors wedged 
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in between intensive study 
sions of newspaper operation. 
Newspaper Hosts 

Other host newspapers, who of- 
fered similar programs for the 
Austrians, were the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune; Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star; Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial - Appeal; 
Washington (D.C.) Post; and the 
Cleveland (O.) News and Press, 
who acted as co-hosts. 

The Austrian newspapermen, 
who are now pursuing individual 
projects until sailing time, are: 

Kurt Paupie, Vienna, assistant 
in the University of Vienna’s In- 
stitute of Journalism; Harald Wal- 
demar Malczek, Vienna, general 
editor of the Austrian Press Agen- 
cy; Kurt Waldemar Hampe, Vien- 
na, Associated Press _ reporter; 
Johann J. F. Fiehn, Vienna, as- 
sistant bureau chief of INS; Dr. 
Ludwig _ Strickner, Innsbruck, 
editor of Tiroler Nachrichten, 
People’s Party paper. 

Werner Sonvico, Linz, city editor 
of Ober-Oesterreichische Nachrich- 
ten, largest paper in upper Aus- 
tria; Dr. Otto Josef Schonherr, 
Vienna, parliamentary editor of 
the independent daily Die Presse; 
Hugo Wilhelm Portisch, Vienna, 
editor of the People’s Party Neue 
Wiener Tageszeitung; Robert 
Stern, student at the University 
of Vienna and editor of Strom, 
Socialist student paper; and UI- 
rich Baumgartner, Graz, an editor 
of Neue Zeit, Socialist party pa- 
per. 

Prof. C. E. Chunn of the Mis- 
souri school was in charge of the 
group during its tour. 

The Austrians spent several days 
in Washington after their arrival 
in the U. S., then underwent a 
week’s intensive orientation at the 
Missouri school of journalism at 
which Dean Mott, Associate Dean 
Earl English and others of the 
school’s faculty, presented a back- 
ground for understanding Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Climax is Buried 

The visitors admired American 
streamlined reporting, but how to 
compose a U. S.-style news lead 
in German is one of the prob- 
lems they’ll take home with them, 
according to Kurt Hampe, who 
wrote a summary report of his 
experiences for Dean Mott. 

Mr. Hampe admires news “writ- 
ten in a way which enables even 
the farmer in Kansas to under- 
stand its meaning and significance 
without causing him a headache. 

He contrasts U. S. news style 
with “the style still in use by the 
European and respectfully (sic) 
the Austrian press, who in the 


ses- 





vast majority of their publica- 
tions bury the climax of a news 
event in the middle or bottom of 
a story.” 

But, he says, “In order to be 
just to the Austrian papers I must 
add that the English language is 
far more suitable for plain and 
straightforward writing than is 
the German language.” 

Hampe expresses envy for the 
“better technical equipment avail- 
able to the American reporter.” 

The American reporter's job 
“is the same as anywhere else.” 

“But the American _ reporter 
takes advantage of his vastly su- 
perior traffic system, his country’s 
excellent telephone net, or he 
can, as I was able to do in 
Des Moines, use his paper’s own 
airplane for an assignment which 
an Austrian paper probably would 
not risk even a third-class train- 
fare ticket.” 

The Austrians were not entirely 
approving of the American news- 
paper, however, Hampe indicates. 

Crime and Sex 

“There was a unanimous strong 
resentment in our group against 
the sometimes too-colorful dis- 
play of crime, murder and sex 
stories which so frequently domi- 
nate the front pages of the Amer- 
ican press,” he says. 

“In Austria even the lowest 
type of Boulevard press uses re- 
straint in this respect. 

“The fact that children and 
half-grown persons represent a 
substantial part of a paper's read- 
ership should be borne in mind 
by the responsible editor, especial- 
ly in connection with the astonish- 
ing high number of juvenile crimes 
committed here in the States. 

“To safeguard the children—a 
nation’s most valuable property— 
against such bad influence as may 
result by reading a most perfect- 
ly-described crime story or by 
seeing a perhaps even more dan- 
gerous movie, would be a task for 
a nationwide campaign by the 
American papers, even if their 
respective counting houses are ad- 
vising against it.” 

Little Foreign News 

The Austrians were critical, also, 
of U. S. newspaper handling of 
foreign news. 

“Comparative checks in the 
morgues of the papers we visited 
revealed that mid-western and 
southwestern papers paid relative- 
ly little attention to political news 
originating from Europe. 

“In view of the many commit- 
ments of the United States on the 
European continent I felt a slight- 
ly better interpretation of the 
present-day European situation 
might be a good service to the 
American public in these parts 
of the country. 

“In public discussions and de- 
bates during our stay in various 
places I found people keenly in- 
terested in European affairs,” says 
Hampe. “But at the same time I 
noticed,” he says, “that even per- 
sons of high intellectual standard 
lacked background information.” 


Liquor Ads Banned; 
Judge Says ‘Legal’ 


Councit BLuFFs, la.—Jy 
Allen Ardell has dismissed suits 
in which Omaha, Neb., and Coup. 
cil Bluffs, Ia., mewspapers were 
charged with violating Iowa lay 
by publishing liquor advertise. 
ments. A Council Bluffs citizey 
brought action against the Omahg 
World-Herald and the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 

Iowa prohibits sale of liquor by 
the drink but has about 175 state 
controlled liquor stores, where jp. 
dividual purchases may be mage. 
When the state liquor control was 
approved, a provision of the law 
banned liquor advertising in Iowa 
papers. 

Judge Ardell’s ruling held that 
“the state of Lowa is itself in the 
liquor business and sells to its 
people alcoholic liquors and, ip 
effect, recognizes the liquor busi- 
ness as lawful; advertising may be 
in itself and is in the present case 
a form of interstate commerce: 
it is beyond the police power of 
the state of Iowa to prohibit or 
make criminal or punish the ad- 
vertising of a lawful business en- 
gaged in interstate commerce.” 


Labor Press Picks 


Paper Maker as Best 
For the third straight year, the 
Paper Maker has been chosen by 
the International Labor Press of 
America as the best of AFL news- 
papers in typography and design. 
The award was made to the In 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, publishers of the paper, 
at the annual convention in Hous- 
ton, Tex. The Paper Maker was 
edited this year by Jim Russell, 
former New York newspaperman. 
He succeeded Ed. Wall, first editor. 
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HELP WANTED ADS 


Messages that reach the 
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Market Doubles New York Times 
Starts 100th Year 


Sales, Using 2% 
OnAdsinPapers 


By using twice as much adver- 
tising, percentage-wise, as the 
average store of comparable size, 
the Franklin Super Market of 
Atlanta, Ga., has doubled its an- 
nual sales volume during the last 
four years to a 1949 total of 
$633,175, it was reported in the 
August issue of The Progressive 
Grocer. 

“All of his operating expenses 
are low with the exception of 
one item,” said the magazine. 
“This is the advertising budget 
which was mentioned before. Last 
year it accounted for $12,850 of 
the total expenses. It is the second 
biggest expense and currently is 
running at 2.03% of sales. This 
is about twice what the average 
store of comparable size spends.” 

Ads Pay Off 

Nat Franklin, owner and man- 
ager of the Super Market, told 
Progressive Grocer, “A lot of 
people think I spend too much 
on ads. I don’t think so. I believe 
that when you have something 
good, and I think we have, you 
ought to tell people about it in no 
uncertain terms or forget about 
it altogether. Our ads have paid 
off.” 

It cost $72,371.85 to run the 
store in 1949, the financial state- 
ment reported. Advertising was 
the second largest item among 
such expenses. Salaries and wages 
took 5.3% and advertising 2.03% 
of sales. Net operating profit was 
2.16% of sales. 

All operations were analyzed 
down to the last penny. Records 
show sales per man hour and the 
ratio of department sales against 
total sales. 

Above Average 

In 1949, sales were rung up 
at the rate of $57,561 a year for 
each full-time employe of the 
store. The average store, Progres- 
sive Grocer said, makes $34,919 
a year in sales for each employe. 

Success of the Franklin Super 
Market was attributed, not only 
to advertising, but also to com- 
petitive pricing of all merchan- 
dise. Cost of goods sold during 
the year was $547,149.07, leaving 


a gross margin on sales of 
13.58%. Of the gross margin, 
11.43% went for operating ex- 


penses. The 2.16% net operating 
profit remaining amounted to 
$13,654.11 for the year. 

- 


Honor Old Timer 
Houston, Tex.—Houston’s old- 
est printer, 9l-year old W. D. 
Thomssen, was honored last week 
at an Old Timers’ party by Typo- 
graphical Union 87. A former 
Houston Press proofreader, 
Thomssen was entertained along 
with 43 other printers, all mem- 


bers of the ITU for 40 years or 
more. 


The New York Times quietly | 
began its 100th year of publica- | 
tion on Sept. 18 with the Roman | 
numeral “C” appearing in the vol- 
ume rumber line on the front page 
for the first time. 


Daily Times—the original title— 
contained only four pages. The | 
first edition run off at the start of 


| 
The first issue of the New York | 
| 


the 100th year was 11 times that | 


size. Single Sunday editions in re- 


100 times the size of the first day’s 
issue. 





Maine Industrial 
Exposition Cancelled 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The Korean 
war has forced cancellation of 
the Maine Industrial and Educa- 
tional Exposition. In a letter to 
all manufacturers who had re- 
served space for the Oct. 23 event, 
the Guy P. Gannett Publishing 
Co. said: “Manufacturers who 
have made reservations for space 
are worried over the possible al- 
location of materials or controls 
in some other form which would 
make it impossible for them to 


take part in such an exposition.” | 
- 


World Series Score 


Sheets for Dailies 

A Baseball Box Score sheet, de- 
signed for amateur scorers to 
work from radio and television 


reports of the World Series, is in | 


the mail this week to 1,800 daily 
newspapers. It is contained in a 
full page layout, intended for 
joint sponsorship of the whole 
series of 4 to 7 games. 

The scoring forms are the same 
as those used in Baseball Box 
Score Books, sold by the Wells 
Publishing Co. of Leonia, N. J. 

a 


Goes Semi-Weekly 

MEBANE, N. C.—The Mebane 
Journal, North Carolina’s only 
offset newspaper, increased its 
publication frequency from once 
to twice a week, Randolph S. 
Hancock, publisher announced 
this week. 





MERRY-GO 


ROUND! 


Why get yourself dizzy trying 


to catch brass rings when 
there’s a sure way to get gold 
ones from the million-dollar 


newspaper spenders. 


See Pages 40, 41 
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A Business With 200,000 


Employee-Owners 


NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPnuUNe 
EMPLOYEES ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





A Business Democracy—The telephone business 
is an outstanding example of a business democracy. 
Nearly everybody uses the telephone. More than 
550,000 men and women operate the business. And 


970,000 people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders — About one 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock- 
holder in every five is a telephone employee. These 
200,000 men and women think enough of the business 
to invest their savings in it. In the next year or so. 
many thousands of other employees will complete 
payments on stock under the Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users—It’s the investments 
of hundreds of thousands of small stockholders in 
all walks of life in every section of the country—all 
put together—that provide the dollars that build, 
improve and expand the best telephone system in 
the world for you to use at low cost. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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About one family in every fifty in the United States new ewns A. ¥. & T: 
stock. No other stock is so widely owned by so memy people. 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





‘Communist’ 


Libelous? 


Its Use Is Hazardous 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


Is THE EPITHET “communist” a 
libel? 

Some courts have held that it 
is a libel: others that it is not. 
Its classification is doubtful and 
its use hazardous. 

The advertisement which asked 
“Do you want one of Uncle Joe’s 
nephews for your congressman?” 
carried by the Akron (O.) Bea- 
con Journal has been laid at rest 
by the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ohio with the judicial eulogy 
that it is a daily occurrence in 
the press to assert that a public 
Official is pro or anti-labor, pro 
or anti this or that race, color or 
creed. 

Same Court, Different View 

Less than a year and a half 
before this decision, however, the 
same court of that state, in a 
different county, said that with 
the current attitude—transitory as 
it may be—it is apparent beyond 
serious qualification that a false 
charge that one is a communist 
may be the ground for a libel 
action. 


In recent years, Justice Pecora 
of the New York Supreme Court 
said: “The fact remains that the 
Communist Party under our laws 
may function as a political party. 
. . . At least while it possesses 
that status and those rights it 
cannot be held that it is defama- 
tory per se to say of one that he 
is affiliated with or a member of 
the Communist Party any more 
than it would be to say that he 
is a member of any legally re- 
sponsible political party.” 

Confusion Compounded 

Six months after this decision 
giving a green light to the use of 
the term “Communist” (with capi- 
tal C) in newspapers, another 
justice in the same court said, 
“Whatever doubt there may have 
been in the past as to the oppro- 
brious effect on the ordinary 
mind of such a charge recent 
events and legislation make it 
manifest that to label an attor- 
ney a Communist or a Nazi is to 
taint him with disrepute.” 

To this confusion Judge Learn- 
ed Hand of the United State 
Court of Appeals contributed the 
following in relation to the publi- 
cation of the statement that an 
attorney was “A legislative repre- 
sentative of the Massachusetts 
Communist party”: “We do not 
believe that we need say whether 
‘right thinking’ people would har- 
bor similar feelings, shunning, de- 
spising or otherwise condemning, 
toward a lawyer because he had 
been an agent of the Communist 
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Party or was a sympathizer with 
its ways and means. It is enough 
if there be some, as there cer- 
tainly are, who would feel so 
even though they would be ‘wrong 
thinking’ people if they did.” 

Only a few months before, an- 
other justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York held; “Whether to 
charge one with being a Com- 
munist is libelous per se is in 
these days at least not free from 
doubt.” 

These cases in which the deci- 
sions partake more of the char- 
acter of controversies than of es- 
tablished law suggest the famous 
speech of Shakespeare’s Egyptian 
queen, “Darkling stand the vary- 
ing shore of the world.” 

‘A Little Communism’ 

Last April in an action brought 
against the Scranton (Pa.) Re- 
publican, the charge of libel in 
the use of “Communist” collapsed 
on the refusal of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court to hold this term 
actionable. The published article 
was in part, “McAndrew, in the 
course of his blistering attack on 
the Republican candidate took oc- 
casion to reply to G O P charges 
that Communism found a home 
in the Democratic party. He 
apologized by saying, ‘Of course, 
we all have to have a little Com- 
munism today’.” 

Of this the chief justice of the 
court said, “Nor was the state- 
ment attributed to McAndrew to 
the effect that we all must have 
a little Communism today libel- 
ous. To say a man is a Commu- 
nist or a Socialist is not to defame 
him. There is no fundamental 
difference between these isms. 
Their objectives are the same. 

“McAndrew was no more Ili- 
belled by having attributed to him 
the remark that, ‘All have to have 
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a little Communism today,’ than 
he would have been if he had 
been reported as saying, ‘We all 
have to have a little prohibition 
today.’ There are probably some 
communities where prohibition is 
even more unpopular than Com- 
munism.” 


Financial Rport 
Error Not Libelous 

The Federal District Court in 
New York recently dismissed an 
action for libel against Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. based on an al- 
leged misstatement of the financial 
condition of a business firm. 

The statement may perhaps be 
incorrect, said Judge Medina de- 
ciding in favor of the publisher, 
but that does not of itself make 
it libelous. To be libelous it not 
only must be incorrect but it must 
also hold the firm up to hatred, 
contempt or ridicule or tend to 
diminish the esteem, respect and 
good will or confidence in which 
the firm is held. 

If mere incorrectness, continued 
the court, established a_ liability 
on the part of the publisher then 
such liability would be established 
by showing that the financial 
strength of the firm of $215,000 
was reported as $200,000. 

In another action brought 
against the Bradstreet Company 
by a Charles T. Woodruff over 
50 years ago for an error of 
this character the court followed 
this same rule of law. The state- 
ment claimed there to be libelous 


—_—————_- —e-.—_ ~~ 


was a published credit report, 
“Watertewn: Robinson, J. §, 
printer and manufacturer wool- 
ens. Judgment vs. him and C, T, 
Woodruff, $4M.” 

The suit brought by Woodruf 
for damages for this misstatement 
brought the same comment that 
determined this recent case, that 
the mere misstatement of a finan. 
cial condition was not of itself 
libelous and that the recovery of 
a judgment does not necessarily 
import a default in the payment 
of his debts by the one against 
whom it has been entered. 


Two Libel Suits Die 
After Pending 5 Years 


Two five-year-old libel suits 
against the New York World. 
Telegram, based on_ published 
charges involving Communism, 
were discontinued this week by the 
plaintiffs. 

“No payment of money or other 
consideration was made by this 


newspaper, the World-Telegram 
said. 

Levrett S. Gleason, comics 
magazine publisher, had asked 


250,000 damages for a story of 
Dec. 11, 1945, describing him as 
a “pro-Communist fellow traveler.” 

Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., president 
of the Freedom of the Press Co., 
publishers of the New York Daily 
Worker, sued for $250,000 because 
of an article Oct. 18, 1945, head- 
lined: “Opponent Charges Davis 
Bilked Public in Scottsboro Case,’ 
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WARNING! | 
AD MANAGERS, EDITORS 
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Persons fraudulently claiming to represent the 

: WSM Grand Ole Opry may approach you with { 

' ads or readers. Some of these persons present 
shows made up of acts never heard over WSM— 

others advertise shows that never appear. Beware 

. 


’ Two Federal Courts have ruled that the title | 
“Grand Ole Opry” is the exclusive property of 

WSM. Unauthorized use is illegal. Genuine Opry 
j acts are the only ones who may use this title. Don’t { 
} allow the people of your city to be misled or dis- 
appointed through fraudulent advertising. 

If you are in doubt as to the authenticity of any 
j act or booker claiming to represent WSM or the { 
} WSM Grand Ole Opry, write or phone 6-7181. ; 
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JAMES R. DENNY { 


Manager, Artists Service Bureau { 
WSM | 
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“If this be treason, 








make the most of it...’ 





E ARE just through the celebration in Washing- 

ton for the Father of our Country, George 
Washington, and the glorification of all of his great 
principles, most of which we, as a nation, are going 
against. 


The international situation developing in Washing- 
ton through the Korean struggle, China and Western 
Europe, is so complex and confusing that most busi- 
ness leaders of this nation are on the fence, not know- 
ing which way is next. As usual, much of the confusion 
is caused by pressure and minority groups, here and 
abroad, battling for political or trade advantages or 
both. 


Self, before service, overshadows the realization of 
facts. It is mental prostitution to squander America’s 
wealth and resources, to force our present conflicting 
ideologies on the rest of the world, while here at home, 
the government itself is urged on to national bank-' 
ruptcy by politics and an insatiable desire to engage 
in spurious academic experimentation. 


The philosophy of Asia is neither considered nor 
understood. 


Asia, as we know, is composed of many peoples, 
with many centuries of traditions and customs — the 
oldest civilization. They have suffered politically and 
economically in the past by forceful domination of 
Western ideas or imperialism. Today Russia offers, 
and with some effect, the philosophy of communism. 
The great masses of people in Asia are possibly as 
much confused as we are. 


When the battle by Asia for independence was won 
and realized, the younger generation of Asia was 
stimulated by greater ambitions, just as we were dur- 
ing our own Revolution. Today we are considered 
the richest nation in the world and an example to 
others. If our achievements have encouraged and 
stimulated other nations, then that should be con- 
sidered the greatest form of flattery by us. 





In this revolutionary period in Asia, our best con- 
tribution is salesmanship of our proven ideologies, 
the success under private enterprise and given incen- 
tive, which have given us our greatness. 


The Chinese, from Confucius on down, have been 
called the greatest philosophers. That continued 
philosophy of generations will guide the younger 
generations who will rule there as our younger genera- 
tions will rule here. They should be encouraged to a 
prosperous end and closer economic cooperation with 
the Western world, which could be their goal. 


Asia represents over one billion determined peoples 
—a tremendous force in war or peace. With or with- 
out our recognition—even if history has been slow 
in coming—Asia will develop in and by its own 
genius and economic power. 


We should follow the traditional American policy of 
preserving our friendly access to the rest of the world 
—take things as we find them—all the while making 
certain to maintain unswervingly our American ideol- 
ogy here for others to emulate if they so see fit. 


China's history shows that China will not be de- 
stroyed by force. China, through assimilation, could 
and would absorb any race who would try to conquer 
her, including Russia, which is itself partly an Asiatic 
nation. 


Asia is mostly an economic problem—a mutual 
one—and so long as we are engaged in foreign com- 
merce, it should be approached as such. 


Commerce—the economic interchange of goods be- 
tween nations—carried on as liberally as possible— 
removes tension where diplomats fail. 


ISBRANDTSEN 


World-wide 
Carriers of Freight 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








BOOKS IN REVIEW 





From Shores of Tripoli 
To Wars of Hollywood 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate, School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., New York 


FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES. By 
Charles Lee Lewis, U S. Naval 
Academy. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 


Publishers. 375 pp. $3.75. 

“THE Marines landed on Harry 
Truman and, as usual, soon had 
the situation well in hand.” 

Thus puckishly, the Bell Syndi- 
cated Dave Boone summarized 
the recent “incident” that drew 
one of the few full-scale apologies 
from any President of the United 
States. 

And in “Famous American Ma- 
rines,’” an Annapolis professor 
shows stirringly how “the Navy’s 
police force,” as the President 
called them, have served from 
their origin in the American Revo- 
lution as “first class fighting men.” 

Professor Lewis’s book is col- 
orful and personalized—a chrono- 
logical series of profiles. Around 
leaders—from lieutenants to lieu- 
tenant-generals—Lewis weaves the 
story of the Corps, not in peace 
or training, but in historical land- 
ings. 

e ¢ © 


ANY HisToRrY of spotlighted in- 
dividuals will have the drama and 
heroics of identifiable person- 
alities. It will also have the spotty 
and somewhat disorganized result 
of that technique. 

In Professor Lewis’s epic, there- 
fore, particularly in the early part, 
selected leaders move from ship 
to ship, sometimes leaving history 
in the air. And the work of pla- 
toons, companies, and privates 
seems less vivid, more mechanical 
—mass automatons behind officers 
—than American warfare has real- 
ly been. Yet this story of leaders 
is a brilliant story and accurate. 
Accomplishments of enlisted men 
are recorded proudly, if not indi- 
vidualized, in the Ernie Pyle, Hal 
Boyle manner. Bayonets and 
flame-throwers think. They have 
left a tennis racquet and a ball 
bat in some closet at some 1312 
Central Street in some Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 

Take Lieutenant Presley O’Ban- 
non the “Shores of Tripoli” in 
the Marine Corps hymn. O’Ban- 
non of Fauquier County, Virgin- 
ia, was commissioned in 1801, 
Lewis records. He was 17. He 
did “police work” on various ships 
all right. In early days, an im- 
portant part of Marines’ duty was 
to keep unruly sailors from mu- 
tiny at sea and from destroying 
the populace ashore. 

Before long, however, O’Ban- 
non led the land force in North 
Africa—“intrepidly and judicious- 
ly,” his superior, General William 
Eaton, reported—that made him 
hero of the Derne and first to 
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plant the American flag on for- 
eign soil, the Shores of Tripoli. 

But the lieutenant didn’t get 
the promotion General Eaton had 
suggested, “not even a_ brevet.” 
It miffed him, and he resigned in 
1807. Thus this co-protagonist of 
the famous first line of the sea 
soldiers’ chant became at 23 a 
gentleman farmer in Kentucky. 
At 28, he was State Representa- 
tive; a State Senator at 40. 

e < « 

THIS BRINGS us, in terms of the 
song, to Lieutenant Charles G. 
McCawley who served in the war 
with Mexico — in the Halls of 
Montezuma. And later for his 
career—he didn’t get miffed—in 
the Civil War and in Washington. 

“From the Halls of Montezuma 
to the Shores of Tripoli” is more 
rhythmic than chronological. A 
way that verse has. The storming 
of Chapultepec and the raising of 
the Stars and Stripes above the 
ancient capital of Montezuma and 
Cortez came nearly half a centu- 
ry after the Shores of Tripoli. 

But the victory took much more 
blood and fighting than has gener- 
ally been supposed, Professor 
Lewis shows. And, as often. it 
surprised observers abroad. After 
the capture of Vera Cruz, Gen- 
eral Scott had been delayed, it is 
true: Enlistments had expired in 
the midst of the war, and he 
waited on replacements. 

“Scott is lost,” wailed the Duke 
of Wellington. “He cannot cap- 
ture Mexico City nor fall back 
upon his base!” And the London 
Morning Chronicle considered the 
expedition “about as visionary as 
Napoleon’s march on Moscow.” 
So Scott captured the city. 

These were the beginnings of 
the Corps, the facts of the song, 
and the origin of the once-ac- 
curate expression, “the Navy’s po- 
lice.” Professor Lewis records 
even more fully the later work of 
expanded, better organized Ma- 
rines in the Civil War, and in 
World Wars I and II. He writes 
of Major-General Buck Neville 
and of Major-General John Le- 
jeune in World War I. 

In the Meuse-Argonne, the au- 
thor recalls, “Lejeune had com- 
plete confidence in the ability and 
equipment of his men. They had 
confidence in his leadership and 
never disappointed him.” In war, 
wrote Lejeune, “the spiritual is 
to the material as three or even 
four to one.” 

ba * * 

THERE ARE chapters on Four- 
Star Vandegrift and the Solomons. 
On Lieutenant - General Holland 


Smith and Tarawa, Saipan, and 
Iwo Jima. And on Lieutenant- 
General Roy Geiger of Marine 
flyers. 

Geiger was imperturbable. 
Once he led his squadron straight 
into a storm, and a pilot asked, 
“What about the storm?” 

“Well, what about it?” 
Geiger’s only reply. 

Then one day one of his air- 
men complained about shell holes 
on Henderson Field. So Geiger 
walked unreplying to a_ dive- 
bomber and climbed in. Picking 
his way safely through the holes, 
he took off without escort of a 
single fighter plane, and dropped 
a thousand-pounder on Japanese 
headquarters. Then he returned 
and landed safely on the injured 
airstrip. 

It was Geiger’s way of answer- 
ing beefs. 


was 


Hollywood Reporter Does 
Hollywood Confidential 


HOLLYWOOD LEG MAN By Jaik 
Rosenstein. 740 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles: The Madison Press. 
212 pp. $2.95. 

“HepDA Hopper’s Hollywood 


isn’t all Hotcha!” declares the start 
of a framed advertisement in 
E&P on the wall of Hedda’s 
office lobby. And this book is the 
brightly written, anecdotal recol- 
lections of a leg man to show how 
un-hotcha—oh how very and 
sometimes grimly un-hotch—Hol- 
lywood is. Not everywhere, the 
author concedes, but in too, too 
many spots. 

Libel threats already have come. 
And you don’t read far without 
seeing why. But the book has the 
well-written story of one of jour- 
nalism’s most esoteric beats. It 
gives many names and some are 
written blind. “Any resemblance 
to persons living or dead,” the 
author admits, “is purely inten- 
tional.” 

It is a story of shabby maneuv- 
erings and consuming jealousies. 

“It is difficult,” the author 
writes, “to single out any star 
who has genuine friends. Each is 
bounded on one side by his swim- 
ming pool, on another by his pri- 
vate coterie of stooges and hang- 
ers-on, on the third by a bottle 
of Scotch, and on the fourth by 
his current wife, with his ego 
forming a sodden umbrella over 
everything.” 

But there are pretty stories too. 
General Douglas MacArthur once 
saw a beautiful 6-year-old girl— 
half Malay, half Irish—dancing 
in a Honolulu theater. He thought 
it was no place for a beautiful 
and talented child. So he sent 
her to be reared by the Holy 
Cross Academy in Washington. 

He never saw her again and 
she’s in Hollywood, her spirit 
pretty broken. But she keeps a 
black cross studded with small 
diamonds—keeps hocking it and 
then getting it back with the first 
money she makes. 

“I guess I still have faith,” she 
said. 

So have I, after reading this 
book. 





Papers Asked 
To Nominate 
For 6 Seminars 


Starting its fifth year of opera. 
tion, the American Press Institute 
at Columbia University will con. 
duct six seminars for U. S. news. 
papermen during 1950-51, and 
two programs for foreign editors, 
Director Floyd Taylor announced 
this week. 

Newspapers are invited to nom- 
inate men or women for the fol- 
lowing seminars: 

l. Reporters of City Govern- 
ment. Dec. 4-15. Open to city 
hall reporters, writers of local 
politics, and others concerned pri- 
marily with coverage of local gov- 
ernment. 

2. Publishers and Editors oj 
Small Dailies. Yan. 22--Feb. 2, 
Open to publishers and editors, or 
executives with similar respongi- 
bilities, of mewspapers with less 
than 30,000 circulation. 

3. Sports Editors. Feb. 5-16. 
Open to sports editors and their 
assistants. 

4. Editorial Writers. March 5- 
16. Open to editors and editorial 
writers having a strong interest in 
foreign affairs. Emphasis will be 
on subject matter—the broad pic- 
ture of American relations with 
the Soviet Union—but there also 
will be sessions on editorial page 
techniques. 

5. Copy Desk Chiefs. April 
9-20. This seminar, the first for 
heads of copy desks and their 
assistants, will seek to provide 
slot men with ideas and knowl- 
edge that will be useful in raising 
the quality of work done by copy 
readers. 

6. Management and Costs on 
Smaller Papers. May 14-18. Open 
to publishers and other executives 
concerned with general manage- 
ment problems on papers of less 
than 50,000 circulation. 

“These are the seminars which 
received the most support in a 
questionnaire we sent to news 
papers,” Mr. Taylor said. “Some 
omissions on the list—such as the 
omission of seminars for manag- 
ing editors and for city editors— 
will disappoint a number of our 
friends, but we will hold the 
seminars they have asked for as 
soon as we can. We expect to 
have seminars for both managing 
editors and city editors again.” 
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Horsley Honored 

SEATTLE — The importance of 
advertising to agriculture was rec- 
ognized at a _ special program 
staged by the Seattle Sales and 
Advertising Club. The occasion 
recognized the agricultural award 
given to a Seattle advertising man, 
Wm. H. Horsley, from Washing- 
ton State College. The award of 
the “Certificate of Merit for Serv- 
ice to Agriculture” has never be- 
fore been made to a member of 
the advertising profession. 
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Retired Publisher, 
W. R. Givens, Dies 


KinGsTon, Can.—W. R. Givens, 
82, died in a hospital here Sept. 
18. The retired publisher for 20 
years had been head of the Kings- 
ton Daily Standard, and for five 
years was president of the Whig- 
Standard. 

Mr. Givens once was associate 
financial editor of the New York 
Times, and won recognition when 
he talked with the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan and got from him the 
only two strictly stock market in- 
terviews Mr. Morgan had ever 
given. 

One of these became known as 
the “undigested securities” inter- 
view. It was cabled world-wide, 
captured public fancy and thus was 
born a popular phrase. 

The octogenarian, plagued most 
of his career with poor health, was 
born in Kingston, educated in pub- 
lic schools there, and later was 
graduated B.A. from Queens Uni- 
versity when only 19. 

After graduation he joined the 
Kingston News, later the Daily 
Standard, where he stayed for sev- 
eral years. He had always wanted 
to become a lawyer, so he followed 
this newspaper stint with law 
courses in Toronto. He was grad- 
uated and then devoted himself 
full time to newspaper work. 

He worked in different editorial 
capacities in Niagara Falls, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Jersey 
City and New York. Before joining 
the New York Times, he had been 
editorial writer on the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) News and: New York Com- 
mercial, now the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

Mr. Givens returned to Kings- 
ton after he retired from the New 
York Times. He and his brother, 
David A., entered into law partner- 
ship. Ill health soon forced him 
to withdraw from all business ac- 
ticity, however, and he traveled 
for the next three years. 

When he recovered, he formed, 
with several others, the Standard 
Publishing Co. Shortly afterwards 
he became sole owner of the 
Standard and its plant. He made 
his paper a voice around Kingston 
and his editorials were widely 
quoted. y 

In 1926, Mr. Givens sold the 
Standard to the late H. B. Muir 
who, with W. Rupert Davies, pub- 
lisher of the British Whig, con- 
solidated the two dailies under the 
name of the Kingston Whig-Stand- 
ard, with Mr. Givens as president. 
In 1931 Mr. Givens retired from 
office and ended his long newspa- 
per connections. 


K-F Sets Ad Plan 


WILLOw RuUN, Mich—The 
Henry J., Kaiser - Frazier’s low- 
priced automobile, will be an- 
nounced in full-page ads in news- 
papers of all major cities, supple- 
mented by ads of 1500, 1000 and 
680 lines in newspapers covering 
every K-F dealer market in the 
country, on Friday, Sept. 29. 
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ARTHUR STRINGER, 76, novelist 
and former reporter for the Mon- 
treal (Que.) Herald and the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York and 
former editor of Success Maga- 
zine, at Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
Sept. 14. 

Harvey HENRY HENES, 65, 
business manager of the Paines- 
ville (O.) Telegraph since 1921 
and a newspaperman for 46 years, 
Sept. 15. Mr. Henes has been 
president of the Ohio Select List 
of Daily Newspapers. 

GusTINE CABLE, 72, former edi- 
tor of the Bradford (Pa.) Evening 
Star-Record and for the last 30 
years an income-tax expert, Sep- 
tember 10. 

HERBERT R. MENGERT, 64, head 
of the Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer 
bureau at Columbus, O., and dean 
of the Ohio Legislative correspond- 
ents, Sept. 16. 

JoHN P. CoaxLey, 69, retired 
financial editor of the Newark (N. 
J.) News, at East Orange, N. J., 
Sept. 18. Mr. Coakley was form- 
erly city editor of the Hamilton 
(O.) Sun, the Toledo (O.) News- 
Bee and the Toledo Times; Wash- 
ington correspondent for the To- 
ledo Blade and managing editor 
of the Newark Star-Eagle, now the 
Star-Ledger. 

JOHN F. MCManon, 47, former 
reporter for the New York Sun, 
former member of the public rela- 
tions department of Columbia 
University and former night edi- 
tor of the Associated Press bu- 
reau in Pittsburgh, and managing 
director of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation at Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, since 1936, Sept. 15. 

ERNEST C. DUNLAP, 65, adver- 
tising manager of the Enid (Okla.) 
News and Eagle, and an Oklahoma 
newspaperman since 1915, Sep- 
tember 15. 

HARRY THOMAS FEENEY, 53, for 
33 years a noted police reporter in 
Brooklyn, and for many years with 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, Sept. 19. He was one of 
three brothers who have covered 
police news in New York for many 
years. John works for the Asso- 
ciated Press and Charles for the 
New York Daily Mirror. 

RICHARD E. LAUTERBACH, 36, 
chief of the Time and Life bureau 
in Moscow in 1943-44 and author 
of books dealing with Russia, 
Sept. 20. He was feature editor 
of the defunct New York Star. 


Price Bros. to Split 
Common Stock 4-1 


MONTREAL—Directors of Price 
Bros. & Co. Ltd. have voted to 
recommend to shareholders that 
the common stock be split on the 
basis of four shares for one. The 
stock advanced from 98% to 
104% and new shares were quoted 
at 27. The company had net profit 
- _— per common share for 
1949, 





Union Files Complaint 


WASHINGTON—The _Internation- 
al union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (CIO) has com- 
plained to the Federal Trade 
Commission that the General Elec- 


tric Co. violated rules in newspg. 
per advertisements presenting the 
company’s side of a wage dispute, 

The union claims copy falsely 
presents GE labor policy to its 
customers and disparages its com- 
petitors. 








Classified Section 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


4A ¢ 
(Four time orders include 1 
year registration in B&P Place- 
ment Service for positions not 
advertised.) 
Advanee Payment Requested 


Count 30 unite per line (27 units for box). 
A 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 20 
4 80 
(Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon applieation). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


No abbreviations. 
daily 


dd 15¢ for Box service—Replies mailed 
Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper Brokers Publications for Sale 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain| ATTRACTIVS small Pennsylyanis 


Southwest. 
312 


Ray E. 
Boston 


States, Midwest, 
Mohler & Associates, 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. _ 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties | 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas, 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. 8. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years : 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity, ae, 
TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 
plant in the Southwest, contact James 
T. Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
wk Let me help you find a sound 
property in the West. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Francisco 
5. California. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIBS 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 


Publications fer Sale 


IOWA EXOLUSIVE TWO WEEKLY 
combination published as semi; high- 
ly profitable operation; you will need 
$50,000.00 to swing this but it will 
easily pay off balance in three years 
or less. Wayne Peterson, Nationa) 
Loan Bldg., Moorhead, Minn. 
WEEKLY NEAR LOS ANGELES. 
Gross $65,000 year. Well equipped. 
$20,000 handles. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
COUNTY SEAT paper that dominates 
and covers entire county in rich re- 
sort-farm area in Middle West. Priced 
below gross. Takes $10,000 down 
payment. 
PAPER in 3700 town in southeastern 
Ohio. Unopposed. Community is 
strongly union, prosperous. Now earn- 
ing 45 per cent on cost. $8500 down. 
Tell about yourself in inanirv. 
LARRY TOWE AGENCY 
1967 S. Shore Dr., Holland, Michigan. 















































daily. Priced at gross plus ry | 
and accounts. Good terms. $35, 
down. Give finaneia) references. Box 
6326, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITE FOR LATBST LIST of news 
aper Properties for Sale. MAY 
ROS., Binghamton, New York. 


FLORIDA WEEKLY, in county seat 
town, Profit last year $13,000. Price 
$33,000—one third down. The R.H, 
Berg Co., Box 55, Melbourne, Fla. 











NORTH OF PHILADELPHIA 


EAST OF BUFFALO. _ Prosperous 
newspaper and commercial printing 
plant grossing upwards of $45,000. 


Forty per cent net, 30 per cent after 


publisher’s withdrawais Five em- 
ployes and owner. Modern plant; 
every late mechanical convenience, It 


cluding more than twenty units from 
Linotype to stitcher, all in splendid 
condition. Inventory will run $40, 
000. ABC circulation. Town of 7,000, 
Independent. Unopposed. Established 
1891. Two-thirds of income is from 
advertising. Wonderful place to live; 
wonderful place to do business. Ten 
thousand dollars cash will handle, ix 
cluding building and publisher’s home, 

MAY BROS., Newspaper Brokers 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





OREGON DAILY 

WITH RECORD 26 years continuous 
profit, volume increase, same manage 
ment; published continuously for 74 
years, for sale, immediate possession. 
City with 64 per cent population im 
crease offers bright future, $45,000 
cash, no more payments until Jan. |, 
1951 and self-sustaining as accounts 
receivable go in sale. G. M. Gree, 
Ashland, Oregon. 





FOR SALE: Or lease, shopping new 
paper in Eastern States. Owner de 
sires to relinquish routine and to @- 
gage in freelance pursuits. Splendid 
earnings history over 25 years, and 
remarkable potential for increasing 
profits to energetic buyer with 
sales initiative. Box 6494, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Promotion Services 


BOOMERANG DOLLAR _ buy-at-home 
ad series is new, sensible, effective 
approach to merchants’ age-old prob 
lem of keeping home dollars at home. 
Copy fits most cities from 10,000 # 
50,000 in the shadow of larger mar 
keting centers. Also adaptable 
alert weeklies in smaller cities. : 

ly sold, this campaign is a definite 
good will builder as well as a healthy 
linage booster. Proofs and terms 0 
request. Robbins & Associates, 1616 
Smith Tower, Seattle, Washingtot. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Promotion Services 
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"OUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
yOUF BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 








Real Estate Boards are buy- 
fang Apt 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-w:!] basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, — 8th 
Floor, Daily News Tower, Miami 32, 

8. 





Publicity - Features 


THE BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE sub- 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 
cartoon. May we send you free sam- 
ples? Midwest Syndicate, Box 583, 
Wheaton, Ill. 


EDITORIAL SERVICES 
FROM PLANNING © deiuvery on 
booklet, brochure, circular, house-or- 
gan or magazine, by professionals in 
designing, editing, writing, make-up, 
layout; for letter press, rotogravure 
or offset. Less expensive, quicker, 
more satisfying than employing your 
own staff. Consultation. Estimates. 
GALANO COMPANY 
Suite 1107, 545 5th Ave., N. Y. ©. 17. 


Press Engineers 














MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Composing Room 


Press Room 


Press Room 





3—O Intertypes 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em, 3 mags. 
1—OSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
LINOTY PES—25—#8—#14. 
#14 LINOTYPE, serial #45000. 
GOSS 45 C mat roller. 

NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 
8-PAGE Goss Comet. 


OE 

” cut-off 
Equipment 

MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


and Stereo 





FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 
types, also Model O and OSM _ In- 
tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. Immedi- 
ate Shipment. Printcraft Represen- 
sattees, 277 Broadway, New York 7, 


CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle AC. Complete with resistors and 
push button stations: 

One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

sed, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 
THE EASTERN — PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 
DUPLEX, GOSS, HOE newspaper 
resses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
ntact Newspaper Division ‘urner 
Printing Machinery, Inc., 2680 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago and Detroit. 








LUDLOW MAOHINE, 22% _ ems, 
equipped with Water Ooolked Mold 
and Tank, Gas Pot and Motor 


$1,750.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


Folding Machines 
NEWSPAPER and ae Folders 
t 


New and Rebuil 
BROWN, 8771 Chester, Oleveland, O. 











Newsprint 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantling——-Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANYWHERE 

28 East 4th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 

MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving 

assembling, entire newspaper plants 

me maintenance, service nation 

wide. 


LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STiliwell 6-0098-0099 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 


Priating Services 


PRESS TIME OPEN FOR LONG 
RUN PUBLICATIONS Have 82 page 
Goss, 20 inch eut off, color, good 
prices. Southwest Magazine Company 
715 Jones Street, Fort Worth, Texas 

















MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 








FOR SALE 


6—New Margach Water-cooled Molds 
on Stand—to cast pigs with slip eye. 


Just one of our many good values. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Ine. 
Stamford, Conn. 





MODEL 8 LINOTYPE £28879 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor, 3 Magazines, 
3 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, Fast Screw, 
Universal Ejector, etc., $2850. Avail- 
able immediately.’ Can be seen in op- 
eration. ALAN DIETOH, 71 Queens- 
boro Rd., Rochester & mi ¥. 





CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
at attractive prices. September ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 
Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: 
ORegon 9-3870. 

AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens. 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 

STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co.. 45 W. 45 St., New York 
19, New York. 

STANDARD NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 














2500 
TONS 


Standard 


Canadian Newsprint 
MAKE-UP ORDERS 


WIRE NOW 


For 
OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER SHIPMENT 


Box 6503, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Photography Equipment 


PHOTO EQUIP I 
JUST RIGHT for football, 5x7 Big 
Bertha, F8 Dallmeyer lens. Been used 
only a few times, complete with case. 
Box 6517, Editor & Publisher. 


Photo Engraving 


PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 











E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 23, 1950 








100 HP MOTOR drive AC current 

HOE quarter-page folder 

GOSS 45-C mat roller 

GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George CO. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 


HOE 16-page rotary press_ stereo 
equipment. January delivery. Bargain. 
Peru, Indiana, Tribune. 











CLINE DRIVE 


For Sale 
OLINE ELECTRIO 
NEWSPAPER DRIVE 


Complete with: 
PANEL BOARD 
CHAIN AND SPROCKET 
ALTERNATING OURRENT 


In perfect condition 
PRICE $3,000 
Mail inquiries to: 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Attention of Treasurer 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Telephone Hartford 2-3131 





MODERN GOSS 4 UNIT 
LOW DESIGN 22%” 
OUT-OFF PRESS 


1 DOUBLE folder, underneath feed, 
double roll stands, automatic tensions, 
rubber rollers. 150 H.P. Cline Drive 
A.C. Cutler Hammer Conveyor. 
ALSO Electric furnace—Wood Pony 
Auto Plate and other Stereotype 
Equipment. 
OAN BE SEEN IN OPERATION 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 80 


WILKESBARRE PUBLISHING OO. 
15 No. Main St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





GOSS 8 COUPLE color press with ink 
carriages tabloid double newspaper 
folder 22%” cutoff %” plates Cutler 
Hammer AC 75 HP 220V 8P 600 mo 
tor with controller casting box tai) 
cutter shaver router Boxed for shi 
ment. O. B. Nunez, 413 Raff Rd. N.W.., 
Canton 8, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: 24-Page Hoe Web 
Newspaper Press, two plates wide, 
239/16” sheet cut. With complete 
stereotype equipment, including Mat 
Roller; and A.C. motors. Ready 
prompt shipment. Thomas W. Hall 
Company, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


HOE 3 Unit—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 224” cutoff, rubber rollers 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 


GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Stee) Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


SOOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 22% inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color fexibility. 
Available immediately. 


GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 
sators for color comics or al] black 
production; A.C. Motor Drive; com- 
plete Stereo. 


GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 22% 
inch cuteff; equipped with compen: 
sators for color comies or Black; com- 
plete Stereo. Priced fer quick sale. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ben Shulman, President 
Gordon F. Elrod, Exeeutive Vice-Pres. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





FOR SALE this fall, 16 page Goss 
straight line press. Two plates wide, 
21% inch cut off, complete with chain 
drive AO motors and panel. Steree- 
type equipment included, stoker fired 
3.000 pound stereotype pot and con- 
trols, plate casting box, tail cutter; 
chipping block, reamer and 16 chases. 
Now in operation. Write publishet 
American-News, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 


GENERAL ELEOTRIC — 40/3 H.P. 
Two Motor full automatic newspaper 
press drive. 220 volt A.C. 8 phase 





| 60 cycle. Complete with comtro! panel 
resistors, nine push buttom stations. 
| Available immediately. Box 6438, 


Editor & Publisher. 
FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 








with half and quarter-page folder 

and A.C. motor equipment, in excei- 

lent running  conditioa. Available 

immediately, New England due to mer- 

ger. Sample papers upon request. 

Box 6399, Editor & Publisher. 
Stereotype 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 

Metal Furnace & Pump 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


TABLOID STEREOTYPE CHASES 
complete with furniture, in her con- 
dition. . 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





70 inch Cameron rewinder with splic- 
ing attachment and slitter element. 
Price $3,000 F.O.B. New York, Box 
6433, Editor & Publisher. 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Auteshaver. Printeraft 
presowtatives, 277 Broadway, New 

York 7, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 





Stereotype 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
— and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
rintcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
FOR SALE: Wesel keavy duty Saw 
and Trimmer, late style, with 1 H.P. 
motor. Thomas W. Hall Company, 
Inc., 120 West 42nd St., New York. 


Wanted to Buy 














WANTED 
Chandler & Price Presses, any 
size. ALLIED, 3771 Chester, Cleve- 


land, 





WANTED 





COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. | 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All | 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- | 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

GOSS Press singie width 
wide). 1334 inch printing diameter, 
2158 inch cut-off or deck for same. | 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 

LINOTYPES Highest cash prices 
paid for all typesetting machines. Call 
or write particulars. American Print- 


BRyant 9-1132 | 
| 
| 








(two pages | 





Display Advertising 


AGGRESSIVE Southern combined 
Dailies desire services of ambitious 
and experienced advertising salesman. 
Do not apply unless you can meet 
necessary requirements. Bright fu- 
ture for the one who qualifies. Box 
6472, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN capable 
of taking charge of department on 
6,000 morning daily. Rock Springs 
Newspapers, Inc., Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 











experi- 


enced. High earnings possible. Week- 
ly guarantee with commission arrange- 
ment. Established. West Virginia 
State Magazine, Room 216, Noyes 


Building, Charleston, West Virginia. 
MAN—with about five years’ experi- 
ence to be top salesman. With expec- 
tation of later becoming advertising 
manager. Evening Daily, 4,500 cir- 
enlation. Prefer man indigenous to 
Southwest, stable and resistant to mili- 
tary service. We publish dailies in 
Tucumcari, Las Vegas and Farming- 
ton. Write full details, P. O. Box 
381, Santa Fe, New Mexico Newspa- 
pers, Ine. 

EXCELLENT OPENING with oppor- 
tunity for advancement in display de- 
partment for man with advanced 
knowledge and know-how in merchan- 
dising, copy and layouts. Top salary 
for good man. Six-day, evening paper 
in Northern Ohio city of over 50,000 
on Lake Erie. Write in strict confi- 
dence stating experience, age, and 
when available for interview. Box 
6508, Editor & Publisher. 

AD MANAGER: Permanent. Twice 
weekly paper, good county seat town, 
Country experience desirable. Salary 
open. Need references. Meade (Kan- 
sas) Globe-News. 


















































HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Mechanical 


Circulation 





WEB PRESSMAN for Goss rotary; 
also stereotyper. Address ‘*‘Manager,’’ 
Free Press, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 

CONSCIENTIOUS, hard-working man 
to take charge mechanical department 
in plant producing smal) daily and 
goo volume commercial work in 
Alaska. This position doesn’t require 
& superman, but we want a top-notch 
man and will pay accordingly —$175 
per week to start. Modern building, 
good equipment, good working con- 
dition. We are holding a modern 2 
bedroom home for this man. Union 
or eligible. Box 6368, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
PRESSMAN WANTED. Competent to 
take charge nights. 32 page Web 
press. Apply Press Superintendent, 
Courier-Times, Tyler, Texas. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 
MORNING DAILY in South Texas 
needs man familiar with Teletypeset- 
ters and able to keep costs down. 
State age, experience, salary expected, 
Box 6488, Editor & Publisher. 

















INSTRUCTION 
Linotype - Printing 








GET IN THE NEWSPAPER GAME 
PRINTERS Needed Everywhere 
At Big Wages 
LEARN LINOTYPE perating and 
Printing under actua] newspaper con- 
ditions. Delta Linotype & rinting 
School is operated in connection with 
a weekly paper. For information write 

Henry Burns, Marks, Miss. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING 
Write for free booklet ‘‘E.’’ 
N. Y. Mergenthaler Linotype School 


























- ; 244 West 23 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
ing Machinery Co., 88 Gold Street, Always Profitable—Positions in WE AVE F a) Dat for 
New York 7, New York, R€Ector Mechanical Departments. See Saalwnee. 4 OCTOBER. — 
2-2283. ‘“Instruction’’ for enalified schools. an eat hasnt aieten Milley 
MAT ROLLER, Goss, Hoe or Duplex . OHIO LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
and all types of stereotype machinery. | Editorial Logan, Ohio 
— on By 3 tag yh pomomees. CITY-COUNTY EDITOR — wanted, 
Box 6364, Editor & Publisher. | small daily. Must be good head 9 
WANTED AN OLD writer. Between 26-35 years old. WRITERS’ SERVICES 
George Washington Hand Press. Send| Write stating qualifications and ex- Literary Agency 
particulars: or where I can locate one,| perience. Also salary desired. Box - > - - 
Box 6496, Editor & Publisher. | 6491, Editor & Publisher. ewer ae 8 es: aa 
DAILY NEWGPAPER in Rocky!) oo. oe Cee ae oe 
HELP WANTED | Mountain area, morning and after- Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 8t.. N. ¥ 
noon, has opening for a 
Administrativ copy reader or reporter. Send fu . SW : 
at details to Box 6409, Editor & Pub- STTUATIONS A 
ADVERTISING SALES AND | lisher. Administrative 
ON MANAGER 
NEEDED by successful 57-year-old COPY EDITOR SUCCESSFUL 
national weekly business paper with} PERMANENT position open at attrac- GENERAL MANAGER 
headquarters office in midwestern] tive salary for experienced man on ¥ = . 


city. This executive will work ceee | 
ly with general manager. Should have 
good background in 
advertising. 
expectations. 
Publisher. 


publishing and 
Send resume and salary 
Box 6415, Editor & 


SECRETARY 
TO TOP EXECUTIVE in large east- 
ern metropolitan daily. Shorthand and 
typing required. Opportunity unlimit- 
ed for right young man. Our organ- 
ization is informed. Box 6476, Editor 
& Publisher. 





southern New England afternon daily. 
Write fully, giving background, ex- 
perience, draft or reserve status and 
salary desired. Al) replies held con- 
fidential and no references approached 
before an interview. Box 6506, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

FEATURE WRITER for top flight 
employee magazine. Ideal living 150 
miles from New York. Chance to be 
editor. Salarv commensnrate with 
experience. Photo knowledge helpful. 
Send work record to Box 6492, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 














Circulation pvt pnb REPORTER—Fully experi- 

~ enced newspaperwoman, to cover s80- 
CITY CIRCULATION manager for| ciety news in Eastern metropolitan 
dail newspaper. University town.| area. General 


Prefer man between 30 and 40 years. 
Some personal soliciting required in 
addition to supervising crew work. 
This is primarily selling job. Won- 
derful opportunity to grow with ex- 
panding newspaper. Norman Tran- 
script, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Classified Advertising 


Classified Advertising Man 
WITH SEVERAL years sales experi- 
ence in competitive market an 
around 30 years old to become assis- 
tant to the Classified Manager. Per- 
manent position with opportunity to 
learn more and advance as you prove 
your ability. Send full details to 

. H. Pickett, The Wichita Eagle, 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER for lively 
daily near New York City. Must have 
thorough knowledge of all phases of 
Classified. Write stating age, experi- 
ence, salary requirements and refer- 
ences. Box 6459, Editor & Publisher. 
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news background and 
knowledge of photo and page layout 
would be helpful. Send complete de- 





tails including education, experience, 
salary desired. Box 6518, Edditor & 
Publisher. 

TWO REPORTERS needed, city of 
30.000, evenings and Sunday. Non- 
Union. Must be capable of digging 
facts and writing well—No ‘‘Hand- 


out’’ expert needed. Airmail history 
and samples of work to QO. Darrah, 
Editor, Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


WHERE 





ARE THE GIRL GRADS.!? 
We need one for general reporting 
and society. Good pay for real pro- 
ducer. Write, stating experience and 
starting salary desired. News-Jour- 
nal, Crestview, Florida. 

YOUNG WOMAN to assist on women’s 
department copy desk, some general 
reporting and feature story writing. 
City room experience desirable. En- 
close samples, state salary. Women’s 
Editor, The Detroit News, Detroit, 
Michigan. 











and Publisher seeks opening in top 
or back-stop job. Experienced small, 
metropolitan and chain general man- 
agement. A cost cutter, and builder 
of circulation and advertising. Know 
all departments, including mechanical 
and labor’ relations. Opportunity 
more important than salary. Box 
6401, Editor & Publisher. 

AD DIRECTOR who can reorganize 
department for higher quality and 
greater revenue; build local and na- 
tional acceptance. Wide experience— 
no gimmicks. Reliable general man- 








ager material. Adaptable anywhere. 
Confidential. Box 6507, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHERS 


CAPABLE newspaperman, who always 
had local competition as circulation 
manager for 10 years in two cities of 
200,000; as advertising manager for 
4 years and as genera) manager-adver- 
tising manager for 7 years in two 
cities of 40,000 invites correspondence 
with publisher seeking man with the 
‘*know how.’’ Can operate economi- 
cally, handle labor relations and en- 
joy good record for building advertis- 








ing (local and national) and circula- 
tion. Box 6509, Editor & Publisher. 
Artists — Cartoonists 
ART DIRECTOR 
EDITORIAT, CARTOONIST 


WITH TALENT VALUABLE TO 
EDITORIAL-PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENTS 


Many years National Advertising Syn- 
dicate and newspaper experience. 45, 
family man. or samples, resume, 
Box 6482, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Experience and past record will quali. 
fy me. An interview will Convines 
you. A top record with figures t» 
prove it. Experience on small, me 
dium, and metropolitan dailies ph 
east, midwest, west, and south, 2% 
years. 10 years on one metropolitan, 
Self starter. Love a fight and lots 
of action. Not a fancy executive or 
a desk warmer. Age - Only i 
terested in place where results will 
give permanency. : 

Box 6402, Editor & Publisher 


CIRCULATION MANAGER with % 
years experience large and small pe 
pers, seeks connection with paper of 
twenty to fifty thousand circulation, 
Proven producer. Write Box 
Editor & Publisher. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 
17 years of thorough experience jg 


all phases daily and Sunday—em 
operate economically. Married, fam. 
ily. Write or wire Box 6510, Editor 


& Publisher. 











SEASONED CIRCULATION executive, 
now employed, will consider change to 
progressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know- 


how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
Junior publications; district man- 
| agers; supervisors; mail room and 


office personnel. Box 6485, Editor & 
Publisher . 

CIRCULATION MANAGER.  Aggres. 
sive, experienced little merchant, deal 
ers, motor routes, Daily and Sunday, 





direct mail. Know how to get tw 
production from_ staff. Thorougt 
knowledge A.B.C. and_ promotion. 
Available after reasonable notice te 


present employer. 
& Publisher. 


Correspondents 


FEATURE WRITER 
able woman, available to out-of-tows 
editors for interviews of nationally 
prominent in-the-news people. Fee or 
salary basis. Box 6413, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Box 6481, Editor 








in D. ©., cap 





Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED Advertising Solicitor 





(female), 3 years experience metro 
politan newspapers, desires perms 
nent position. Box 6426, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE 


10 year background including heavy 
metropolitan executive experience om 
a top classified daily. Ability amply 
demonstrated by present five figure 
manager's job. Wish return westers 
U. S. for personal and family reasons. 
Age 37, small family, veteran with 50 
Army efficiency rating. Top references, 
Box 6441, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


ADVERTISING Manager, Salesmaa, 
43, single, now employed, seeks new 
connection. Good sales record, lay 








outs, merchandising. Southeast pre 
ferred. Box 6384, Editor & 
lisher. 





AGGRESSIVE Salesman, 26, married, 
Veteran three years, college graduate, 
not in reserves. Wants steady job in 
the East. Box 6504, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

SPACE SALESMAN—Represent put 
lishers or firm in New York or 
Trade publication and newspaper (\0- 
cal) experience. Draft exempt. Bor 
6405, Editor & Publisher. 


AN ALL-AROUND ad-man with ‘ 
Cali- 








years experience large and small 
lies desires position in southern 
fornia. Ex-GI. Married. Write Bs 
6420, Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLICATIONS MAN—28—Vetera. 
M.A. English. Free to travel. Experi- 
ence in Advertising Agency copy 


production, editing, copy and root 
reading, layout. Interested in Mage 
zine or Newspaper work in_ either 


Editorial or Advertising departments. 
Box 6442, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  advertisin man 
salesman, 39, four children, col 
raduate, 15 years .o?. 
South, $5,000. Box 6464, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for September 23, 198 








Solicitor 
metro- 
perma 
litor & 
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IVE 

heavy 
nce on 
amply 
. figure 
westera 
reasons. 
with 50 
erences, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








~~ Display Advertising Editorial Editorial Editorial 
SEASONED SALESMAN, 12 years} YOUNG Journalism graduate, mar- YOUNG WOMAN 


experience metro- 
Layout and copy 
college, under 
excellent refer- 
Box 


national and local 
olitan newspapers. 
ackground. Married, 
40, good character, 
ences. Available September 15. 
6377, Editor & Publisher. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING solicitor 
of proven ability, food and automo- 








tive classifications. Eastern, South- 
west metropolitan background. Col- 
lege, 39 years old, married, good 
character, excellent references. Em- 
ployed, available September. Box 
6378, Editor & Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS worker; 37, mar- 


ried, 2 childrden; Classified and dis- 
play experience; references; prefer 
South. Box 6497, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN consistant pro- 
ducer—27—ex-GI Missouri Graduate 
with l-year experience on southern 
daily. Desires work in the North. 
Write Box 6490, Editor & Publisher. 
fa A at TN 


DISPLAY SALESMAN or Classified 
Manager—15 years’ experience; age 
39: married; capable; ambitious; $60- 
$70. Box 6513, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED advertising man, lay- 
outs, ideas, copy, sales, seeks immedi- 
ate connection with small daily. 
Middle West. Good personality, good 
health. $60 per week. A-1 references. 
Write or wire ‘‘Al’’, c/o 1625 East 
gé6th Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

















SEVERAL YEARS’ experience in Dis: | 
patch Department Management and | 
advertising makeup in Chicago. Stan- | 
dard size and tabloid. Salary com- | 
mensurate with responsibility expect- | 
ed. Box 6410, Editor & Publisher. } 


SPACE SALESMAN—12 years’ ex-| 
perience dailies and weeklies. Retail 
and national also agency experience. | 
Desires change New York City or vicin- 
ity. Box 6501, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial 


ALERT, unattached gal reporter. Five 
years experience, general, features. 
Fast, accurate under pressure. Now 
on large metropolitan city desk. Oar. 
Wants change. Box 6389, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BRITISH WOMAN Journalist, six 
years experience genera) reporter, 80- 
ciety editor, English newspapers. 
Young enthusiastic worker, | oe 
personality, shorthand knowledge, de- 
sires position with American news- 














aper, preferably Midwest, West or 
outh, References supplied. Box 
6393, Editor & Publisher. 
CHEAPSKATES 
SHOESTRING OPERATORS 
—IGNORE THIS— 


But if in market for topflight edi- 
torial-executive talent and willing to 
pay for experience which guarantees 
resnits, write Box 6400, Editor & Pub 
lisher. Ten years New York, varied 
beats, all desks; six years Orient as 
correspondent, editor, pubrelations 
counselor, economics reporter. Need 
war editor fresh from Korea 
skilled deskman, capable administra- 
tor, executive sparkplug? Seeking po- 
sition with future. 





EDITORIAL assistant, 82, B.S. A.M. 
Columbia University, English, teach- 
ing, publishing experience. Draft Ex 
empt. Oapable. energetic. New York 
area. Box 6391, Editor & Publisher. 


FOUR years experience on sports 
staff, large metropolitan daily. Seeks 
osition in any editorial phase. 
oung, University graduate. Top ref- 
erences. Box 6363, Editor & Pub- 


isher. 


REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER - 
REWRITE-Draft Proof, Heavy Met- 
Tropolitan experience, Top Boston 
References, 36, also A-1 government, 
business, labor, economics. syndicate, 
news and article writing experience. 
Available now. Guy Livingston, 137 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass 


EAGER AND READY 
PUBLICITY Writer, weekly experi- 
ence, good radio voice, draft exempt. 
desire beginning job daily. College 
craduate. 29, single, will go any- 
Where. Stop prayers now. Box 6373, 














Editor &- Publisher. 


ried, wants reporting position. 2 
years experience large Florida daily. 
Draft exempt. Go anywhere. Prefer 





Northeast. Box 6398, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTORIAL or Editorial posi- 
tion. Young woman, conscientious. 


Box 6416, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, REWRITE, DESK, 20 
years City dailies, all beats. Healthy, 
sober, dependable. Good background 
and versatile. Ready short notice 
anywhere U. S. Please state salary. 
Box 6412. Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS young veteran, single, 
26, year’s experience on daily, seeks 
editorial position in East. SDX. Mis- 
souri graduate. Box 6434, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, Vet, wants start- 
ing position on Daily or Weekly. Edu- 
cation: Amherst B.A., Columbia M.A. 
in English. Experience: Editor on 
service and schoo) papers, part-time 
reporter for N.Y.C. dailies. Box 6423. 
Editor & Publisher. 


GOOD NEWSMAN, 10 years’ experi- 
ence: state house, courts, rim. etc. 
Sober, hardworking. Seek West Coast, 
Rockies. Box 6403, Editor & Pub 
licher. 

CIRCUS PRESS AGENT now on tour 
available Dec. 1 for permanent or 
winter newspaper or publicity work. 
All around daily and weekly experi- 
ence. College grad. Veteran exempt. 
Write for details. Box 6454, Editor 
& Publisher. 

CRACK REWRITE, general assign- 
ments man. 10 years’ experience in 
city of 65.000 seeks to move up. Nine 
times prize winner in three annual 
writing contests. Write Box 6444, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

EDITOR. over 20 years experience 
all phases newspaper work, seeks sit- 
uation p.m. paper, preferahly Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. Ohio. Tllinois. Best 
of references. Write Box 6440, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

JUST AN ordinary guy. 27, with a 
bit experience in all phases reporting, 
editorial, ete. SDX. Easily adaptahle 
to any environment. Go anywhere. 
Now touring country as publicity man 
for 3-ring cireus. Available end No- 
vember. Box 6467, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
RFPORTER—Journalism 
29, 2 years experience. 
tion. Box 6461. FPaditor & Publish 
SFEK senior position with 
daily, preferably as chief editorial 
writer. Experienced editor. colnmn- 
ist, expert writer-researcher with 
sound knowledge international. Amer- 
iean affairs. Canadian. Work sam- 
ples on request. Box 6473, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPARF PLUG, 





























rrad. Vet. 
Ability, ambi 





sound 





seeks reporter's posi- 
tion anywhere. Journalism grad. Vet- 
eran exempt. 26, single, some experi- 
ence. Box 6460. Editor & Publisher. 


TALENT PLUS DRIVE 
BOSTON UNTVERSITY Journalism 
graduate, vet, 24. personable, go any- 
where. do anvthine. $55 per week— 
almost anything $50. Reporter. re- 
write, feature experience large week- 
Lam Single. Box 6463, Editor & Pub- 
Isher, 


| 


B.A., 6 years newspaper experience 
wants job with magazine or in public 
relations. Box 6458, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANT connection 
publishing, magazine, newspaper. For- 
merly with story department major 
movie company. Good writer, expert 
knowledge plays, books, pictures. 
Highest references. Salary secondary. 
Box 6483, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, 29, pres- 
ently government information Special- 
ist Washington, desires move: to New 
York City or Dallas. Journalism de- 
gree. Interested publicity, house or- 
gan, magazine, public relations, fields. 
Box 6514, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED Reporter, city beat, 
police, court house, features. Use 
press camera. Married vet, 26. Avail- 














able now. S. Koester, 523 Maple, 
Paris, Illinois. 
EX-STATE editor small daily wants 
reporting, editing job. Draft-proof 
vet, 30, BS Journalism. References. 
Box 6486, Editor & Publisher. 

FREE SAMPLES 


AT the drop of a postal card, feature 


writer-photographer will ship tear- 
sheets. Box 6478, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





NEWS—ADVERTISING 
CONSIDER $55 start for news room 
work (20 years’ experience as news- 
managing editor) on small daily if 
permitted to pick up ad layout-sales 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR, 30, now em- 
ployed on large North Carolina daily 
desires change. No war jobs consid- 
ered. 2 years’ experience, all fields 
except sports. Fast, reliable. Top 
references. Draft proof (married 
combat vet.). Desk or beat. Go any- 
where with 2 weeks’ notice. First 
week free to prove I can do the job. 











Box 6495, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER - COPYREADER — Two 
years’ daily and weekly experience. 
Seek job with small daily Veteran. 
Box 6519, Editor & Publisher. 
Photographers 
B.A. Degree in photography, desire 
job on newspaper, large or small. 


C. Harrison, O’Brien House, U of H, 
Houston, Texas. 

PHOTOGRAPHER - ENGRAVER with 
heavily illustrated weekly 2 years — 
Commercial photographer 2 years. De- 
pendable. Fast. Good technique. 
Married, 30, car. 502 Florence Ave., 
Joliet, Il. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 

TO DO complete pictures and news 
assignments on small daily or to work 
as member of photo staff. Just the 
girl needed on your paper for news 
and photo coverage! Five years’ ex- 
perience, journalism graduate, NPPA 
charter member. Box 6505, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Fromotion—Public Relations 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, Publicity col- 

















experience in spare time. Prefer| lege trained, campaign experience, re- 
South. Reliable. 45. Box 6498,| leases, editing ; research. Vet, 26. 
Fditor & Publisher. Box 6428, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWSMAN, 37, married, veteran, 15 


years Southwest, New York, re-locate 
Southwest metropolitan re-write or 
editor small daily. Box 6499, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REPORTER—MALE, ssingle, 29, 8 
years’ experience weekly, daily, press 
service. Army correspondent. Will 
travel. Box 6512, Editor & Publisher. 














REPORTFR 

1 YEAR. Seek copy desk job. Will- 
ing to work, to learn. Daily or weekly. 
Single. Immediately available. BA. 
25. 4-F. Prefer Midwest. John C. 
Doyle, 6310 S. Fairfield, Chicago 29, 
Illinois. 

REPORTER, 25, Vet, one year experi- 
ence 15,000 daily. Handled Graphic. 
B.S. Journalism, done rewrite, copy, 
editing. Go anywhere. S. Oppen- 
heimer, 2234 Davidson Ave., Bronx, 
New York. 








REPORTER-REWRITE—2 years with 
news agency; 1 year as features edi- 
tor on weekly. Knowledge makeup, 
production, copy and _ proofreading. 
College graduate. Seeks editorial 
position in metropolitan area or vicin- 
ity. Box 6484, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS EDITOR—5 years 25,900 
daily. Year General Manager, sports, 
radio. 2 years Managing Edy¥or 
5.000 weekly. Married, 1 child. Box 
6515, Editor & Publisher. 


STOP AND READ 
MAN, 30, wants job on daily. Ten 
years’ experience as reporter, assist- 
ant city editor and editor. Very ac- 
tive background. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 6489, Editor & Publisher. 











YOUNG FEATURE Writer, magazine 
and sports experience, needs job to 
pay for teeth hroken while trying to 
eat Purple Heart and other medals. 
Box 6470. Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, 1949 graduate, B.A. 
in Journalism, seeks job east of Mis- 
sissippi River. Good _ steno-typist. 
Box 62381. Fditar & Publisher. 

A-1 NE WSMAN. 29. now ME, 9 years 
small dailies, available June or now 
if necessary. Tons sports also. Box 
6511. Fditor & Publisher. 


DFSKMAN on Big City Daily wants 
position with futnre on small or 
medium Midwest afternoon daily. Six- 
teen years’ experience (4 as citv edi- 
tor), married. family, sober and 40. 
4 una Box 6479, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EAGER to start, young vet, 26, BA. 
Seeks reporting, or editorial position, 
Anywhere in U. 8S. Good steno-type. 
Box 6493. Editor & Publisher. 
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WRITER, girl 29, reporting. public re- 
lations, house organ experience, jour- 
nalism degree, Civil Service rating In- 
formation Specialist, wants job, pre- 
ferably feature writing, New ork 





City area. Box 6487, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
25 YEARS’ experience — reporter, 


copy desk, makeup, sports, public re- 
lations. Seeks place Minnesota, Wis- 
consin. Box 6502. Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN seeks start as drama 
critic/reporter (theatre, films, TV, 
radio) with small. but expanding 
newspaper or periodical. Single, vet, 
25, BA in English, professional] train- 
ing in theatre. Go anywhere. Box 
6516, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG Journalism Grad, strong So- 
cial Science background. College 
Managing Editor, 2 years staff corre- 
spondent small daily. Excellent pro- 
fessional references. Desires startin 
position with advancement possibili- 
ties. Box 6380, Editor & Publisher. 














PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANT 


5% YEARS SOLO Work makes me 
eager to rejoin an organization. A 
busy executive may welcome this rare 
combination: well-rounded advertis- 
ing, retail promotion and publie re- 
lations directorship in products ap- 
pealing mostly to women. Valuable 
contacts with women consumer 
groups; also secretarial ability (re- 
sult of having taught shorthand). New 
York vicinity preferred. Minna Hall 








Carothers, 115 West 71 St., New 
York 23, N. Y. TR: 17-7841. 
Mechanical 
EXPERIENCED 
WEB NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 
GOSS Headliner, Hoe, Scott, Goss 


Straightline Presses with Cline Reels. 
Box 6385, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
25 years metropolitan daily and 
weekly, trade plant experience seek- 
ing financia) connection. Will go any- 
where on _ trial. Union. Inviting 
PRINCIPAL OWNERS and efficiency 
firms specializing in newspaper pro- 





duction. Consider traveling all or 
part-time. Box 6417, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





COMPOSING ROOM 
FOREMAN 


OR WILL take position as operator, 
compositor or floorman with chance 
for advancement. Draft exempt. Will 
answer all. Available on 2 weeks’ 
notice. Box 6455, Editor & Publisher. 








perienced, union, seeks connection 
with larger paper. Operator. machin- 
ist, ad mark-up desk. Knows late 
machinery, time saving methods. Can 
promote harmony in the plant. Box 
6468, Editor & Publisher. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 15 years 
thorough practical experience all me- 
chanical, engraving, art. copy and 
layout. Family man, college, 39 years 
old, excellent character. best refer- 
ences. Rox 6379 Fditor & Publisher, 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN. 
Tactful at handling employees. Now 
foreman in small daily. Looking for 
bigger future. Efficient. Ambitious. 
35 years old. 18 years’ experience. 
Excellent all-around printer. Present 
employer’s recommendations. Seeks 
New England location. Box 6480, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

LINOTYPE operator, veteran, 87, 
married, swift, take best Southwest 
offer. Box 6500, Editor & Publisher. 
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EXACTLy five years ago in Oc- 
tober of 1945, about six of us 
gathered for luncheon around a 
table in Barbetta’s restaurant in 
New York’s West 40s and there 
the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation of the U. S. was formed. 
We were the nucleus of 10 U. S. 
newspapermen who had attended 
the Third Pan-American Press 
Congress in Caracas that May. 

Practically all of us had at- 
tended the second Congress in Ha- 
vana in 1943 where we had been 
disillusioned in our first experi- 
ence at international meetings to 
find the Cuban and Mexican Com- 
munists had the situation well 
under control. We found the sit- 
uation in Caracas only slightly 
different in that it was the Cuban 
and Venezuelan Communists who 
teamed up. 

By October, a year later, in 
1946, this little U. S. organization 
had 26 bona fide members and 
put on its annual dinner at the 
Waldorf with Sumner Welles as 
speaker. As they say in book 
circles, “it was a literary success.” 

On Wednesday this week six 
of our original members met with 
11 others at the Advertising Club 
of New York to lay final plans 
for the Inter-American Press Con- 
ference to be held at the Waldorf 
Oct. 9-14 at which 150-200 Latin- 
American editors and publishers 
will attend. 

We are about to see a five-year- 
old dream come true. 

+ + * 


For soME this has been a 25- 
year-old dream. 

The first Pan-American Con- 
gress of Journalists was held in 
Washington in April, 1926, under 
the auspices of the Pan-American 
Union. The head of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
was a member of the executive 
cumsnittee making the arrange- 
ments. The late Adolph Ochs of 
the New York Times, Col. Robert 
McCormick of the Chicago Trib- 
une, Robert Scripps, Ralph Pulitz- 
er, and others like them, were on 
the finance committee. Some 50 
U. S. newspapers contributed to 
the convention fund and 130 
Latin-American delegates at- 
tended. 

James Wright Brown, president 
of Eprror & PUBLISHER, who was 
becoming an old hand at inter- 
national conferences as secretary- 
treasurer of the Press Congress 
of the World, took an active part 
in the sessions. 

It was a grand meeting, but 
there were two things wrong with 
it: there was too much govern- 
ment and semi-government parti- 
cipation, and there was no char- 
ter, no officers or committees 
elected to provide continuity for 
the future. ~ 

The dream died out during the 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


30s and then in 1942 the Mexican 
journalists all of a sudden decided 
to have a Pan-American Press 
Congress. Only two U. S. jour- 
nalists attended—one of them 
was Joshua Powers, international 
publishers’ representative and the 
present head of the managing 
committee for the 1950 meeting. 
Judging from the anti-U. S. senti- 
ments expressed in Mexico City, 
Mr. Powers thought that little 
good would come of the organiza- 
tion which was to be set up in 
Havana the following year. So 
he didn’t attend. 

That meeting in Havana was 
this writer’s first experience at an 
international conference. And all 
Mr. Powers expected of it was 
true. There were 14 delegates 
from the U. S. and all we could 
do was to “observe” and do our 
best to keep the controlling Com- 
munist elements from getting too 
far out of hand. We attended 
meetings until 6 a.m. to do it. 

The 1945 meeting in Caracas 
was more of the same. It ac- 
complished little more than to 
cement the small U. S. delegation 
together into a firm belief that 
the organization threatened to be- 
come a vast anti-U. S. propaganda 
sounding board unless we stayed 
with it. Therefore, on our return 
to the States we formed the Inter- 
American Press Association of 
the U. S. with the firm intention 
of some day re-creating the hem- 
ispheric organization along the 
lines of the ANPA or the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors 
as an individual membership or- 
ganization without any help or 
interference from government. 

This writer didn’t return to Bo- 
gota in 1946 or to Quito in 1949 
but most of the others of the 
original group did. Tom Wallace 
of the Louisville Times has been 
president of the U. S. group since 
Havana and attended all the “an- 
nual” meetings. At Quito the 
U. S. delegation successfully invit- 
ed the next conference to be held 
in New York this year and they 
were successful in their proposal 
that the constitution should be 


rewritten. 
* * 


THE MEETING in October is go- 
ing to be a humdinger. 

As stated earlier, at least 150 
Latin-American editors and pub- 
lishers will attend as will about 
100 U. S. editors and publishers. 
More than 100 U. S. publications 
are helping to finance the conven- 
tion. 

In brief here is the program in 
its almost final form: 

SATURDAY, Oct. 7: Pan Ameri- 
rican Society luncheon at Wal- 
dorf. 

Monbay, Oct. 9: Parade up 
lower Broadway, reception by 
Mayor of New York at City Hall 





with luncheon by City of New 
York at Waldorf; plenary ses- 
sions at Waldorf; reception by 
United Press at Hotel Pierre and 
dinner by Organizing Committee 
at Waldorf with Edward Miller, 
Assistant Secretary of State as 
speaker. 

Tuespay: A day of sessions at 
Columbia University with greet- 
ing by President Eisenhower, 
luncheon at Faculty Club by Carl 
Ackerman, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, and pres- 
entation of the Maria Moors 
Caboa Awards; followed by a 
Latin-American Reception by 
Time-Life at its offices. 

WEDNESDAY: Visits to the 
United Nations and more business 
sessions at the Waldorf. 

THurRsDAY: Plenary sessions at 
Waldorf followed by reception 
given at the Waldorf by directors 
and officers of the Associated 
Press; the Americas Foundation 
Annual Award Dinner, same hotel. 

Fripay: Plenary session; King 
Features and International News 
Service “Banshee Luncheon” at 
the Waldorf; reception and buffet 
by Nelson Rockefeller at Rainbow 
Room. 

SATURDAY: Outdoor barbeque 
given by Readers’ Digest at Chap- 
paqua. 

Monpay: Oct. 16, IN WASH- 
INGTON: Luncheon by all four 
Washington newspapers at Shore- 
ham Hotel; visit to Congress; re- 
ception by Organization of Ameri- 
can States at Pan American 
Union; and reception and buffet 
by National Women’s Press Club. 

TueEspay: Greetings by Presi- 
dent Truman; visit to Library of 
Congress and greetings by Ed- 
ward Miller, Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

It may sound as if the dele- 
gates will do more “playing” than 
work. This is far from true as 
the business sessions, aside from 
including discussion and adoption 
of the new constitution, election 
of officers, etc., will hear address- 
es by Dwight Young, president 
of the ASNE, and Cranston Wil- 
liams, general manager of the 
ANPA; panel discussions on the 
gathering and dissemination of 
news, protection of Inter-Ameri- 
can copyrights, increasing adver- 
tising income, building circula- 
tion, display and classified adver- 
tising; sessions on the newsprint 
situation with addresses by out- 
standing authorities; panel discus- 
sions on the layout of a news- 
paper plant, use of inks, mats, 
photo-engraving, etc. 

It promises to be a full and a 
worthwhile week. We hope it 
proves to be so to our visiting 
friends from Latin-America and 
also to the U. S. delegates who 
will attend. 
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Negro Press Week 

The 11th National Negro News- 
paper Week, commemorating the 
123rd anniversary of the Negro 
press in the United States, has 
been set for Feb. 26-March 4. 
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E & P CALENDAR 


Sept. 25-26—New England 
Associated Press News Execu- 
tives Assn., fall meeting, Oys. 
ter Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

Sept. 25-27—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual 
—— Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 

Sept. 28—National Assn. of 
Real Estate Editors, meeting, 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Oct. 1-8—National Newspa. 
per Week. 

Oct. 5-7— Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Assn. of 
Eastern Canada, convention, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 

Oct. 6-7—Associated Dailies 
of Florida, meeting, Sarasota, 

Oct. 6-7 — PNPA, annual 
convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Oct. 6-7—Ohbio State Uni- 
versity Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Conference, 7th an- 
nual, sponsored jointly by Col- 
lege of Commerce and Admin- 
istration and AFA. 

Oct. 6-7 — Illinois Press 
Assn., fall convention, Orlando 
Hotel, Decatur, Ll. 

Oct. 9-13— Food Editor's 
Conference, annual meeting, 
Waldorf - Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

Oct. 9-11—New York State 
Circulation Managers Assn. 
fall meeting, Hotel Syracuse 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 15-17 — Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation Managers’ Assn., 
3lst annual convention, Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 15-18 Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers, third annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 16-17—New York State 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
annual meeting, New York 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oct. 16-17—Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, 22nd an- 
nual, Boston, Mass. 





Compass Sells $10,000 
Of Shares in 4 Days 


The New York Compass sold 
slightly more than $10,000 worth 
of its Class C non-voting commoa 
shares through public subscription 
in the first four days of its fund 
raising campaign, Ted O. Thack- 
rey, editor and publisher reported 
this week. 

“This does not include pledges 
to buy or reservations of shares 
but only cash purchases,” Mr. 
Thackrey said. 

The largest single block sold 
amounted to $1,000, representing 
100 shares of the $10 par value 
stock. A large number of sales 


involved only one share each. 
The paper is offering 30,000 
shares. 
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CORONA No.2... 


a new entrant in the 
Corona Popularity Contest 


There’s no question about the 
popularity of Corona! More than 
450 newspapers have switched to 
this big, economical face since it 
was first introduced. 

Now there’s a new bid for even 
greater popularity— it’s the new 8 
point Corona No. 2. This new Co- 
rona No. 2 is just what you’ve 
wanted in the trend to larger sizes 
—a true extension of the popular 
742-point size, with the same biz 
look and space economy. Every re- 
finement for greater legibility and 
cleaner reproduction is designed 
into Corona No. 2—making it a 
sure bet to win new friends for 
your newspaper. 

Corona No. 2 has a lower case 
alphabet length of 126 points... . 
Compared with other body faces, 
the letters of Corona No. 2 look 
sharp, contrasty and open. And 
nothing beats this new Corona No. 
2 for reproduction—each letter is 
designed and fitted to maintain 
000 the proper letter form and spacing 

S despite severe dry mat shrinkage. 
Y' And the final clincher—Corona 
ss sold / No. 2 is duplexed on the same mat 
) worth with a refined Bold Face—really 
— . a winning combination! Climb 
ee Res aboard the popularity bandwagon 
That ‘; —talk to your Linotype represen- 
eported tative about Corona No. 2 today. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
pledges 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
shares 


“ Mr. 


a , - LINOTYPE - 


esenting 
ir value 


= corona ) 


Set in Corona No. 2 and Members of the ~rbar Family 


————— 
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The 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


hits another’peak ! 


(... AND THERE’S BIG MONEY ABOVE TIMBER ! LINE!) 


1940 
1935 f Circulation 38,609 


| crevietion 33,290 mom 
(17.8%) 09:7) ee 


¥ 


% 
Figures based on Publishers’ : 
Statements for 3/31, each year. 


Percentages are THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS’ 
share of total Denver daily newspaper circulation. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS more than doubled 
its circulation in five years . . . more than 
doubled its percentage of total Denver daily 
circulation in 15 years! The Denver Post’s 
share of the circulation has dropped in the 
same 15 years from 82.2% to 64.3%. 


In 10 years, Media Records for 52 Cities 
show an 81.5% linage gain. The Denver Post 


gained 98.5%. THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
gained 219.7%! 


‘ 
\ 
(a 


Circulation | 25,8 13 
(35.7%) 


of Total Denver Daily 
Newspaper Circulation 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


offers a wonderful opportunity to adver- 
tisers: what would amount, in other cities, 
to first-paper coverage at second-paper 
costs. THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS is 
growing in size...and in influence, as 
indicated by its growing percentage of 
total Denver circulation. With a prelimi- 
nary census estimate of 560,309 popula- 
tion for the Denver metropolitan area, this 
market and this growing newspaper 
belong on “A” schedules. 
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